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Bott mean business. only one means hepoat business 
Both bags are headed for soles at first sight. But wait till one starts scuffing Quality dyes Ly mabe a difference 


and fading in everyday use. Although it was made of the highest-quality leather, 


with excelient styling, it will bring its manufacturer a steady stream of complaints. 





The other bag is headed for re-orders. Made of the same materials as the 


first, it has this outstanding advantage: Its leather was dyed with a level-dyeing, 
deep-penetrating Du Pont color. It will earn a good reputation for its manufacturer! Via lft 
Selected Du Pont dyes will add to the quality of your leather products... W Yu 
and pay off in lasting customer satisfaction. 

Your leather products deserve the best in dyestuffs. We have an excellent line 

of rich-toned fast colors—in Chromacyl*-type dyes as well as in Diazo Black 

or Diazo Blue. Whatever your leather dye problem may be—our Technical Staff enema: tine SUL. PAT.OFF 

will be happy to help you. Write today to E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), : s — BETTER LIVING 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. nics aco een THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








If you need OXALIC ACID 


TEXTILES—For removing soil or 
LEATHER & FURS—Vegetable tan- smears after black aniline print- 
ning of sole and upper leathers; ing; in deveiopment of color when DYES—In manufacture of dyes 
also bleaching of furs printing; for removing rust stains 


for these or other uses... 


j PENTAERYTHRITOL — In manu- 
CLEANERS—For cleaning rust =m facture of pentaerythritol, used 
from railroad cars and buses; also in making surface coating resins 
as an auto radiator cleaner and explosives 


Call on GENERAL CHEMICAL 


* » mee 


CHEMICALS—For manufacturing 
oxalates and other chemicals 





DRUGS—For manufacturing phar- PLASTICS—As a polymerization LAUNDRIES — For laundry sours 
tical tibiotics catalyst or decoloring agent and rust removers 





Wherever it is used, General coast chain of distributing stations. 
BASIC CHEMICALS Chemical Oxalic Acid is known for So, remember—wherever you 
its purity and for the uniformity of need Oxalic Acid . . . for what- 
its crystal size. It is readily avail- ever purposes . . . call on General 
able from the Company’s coast-to- Chemical! 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo 
Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) * Houston 
Jacksonville * Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York °* Philadelphia 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY Pittsburgh * Providence * St.Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 





#20 FLESHING MACHINE 


SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY, AND QUALITY OF WORK ARE 
WORDS WHICH WILL BEST DESCRIBE THIS MACHINE. USED 
FOR 35 YEARS ON CALF, RAWHIDE, AND SIDE UPPER 
LEATHER. MOTOR DRIVE ON MACHINE IF DESIRED. 


Main Office and Works: PEABODY, MASS. 


BRANCHES 
2362 No. Stanley Place 1101 Frankford Avenue 59 East Alpine Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania Newark 5, New Jersey 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 
Bramley, Leeds, Paris, Oberursel, Taunus, 
England France Germany 
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LETTERS TO \ 


This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 





Condemnation Too Easy 


I read with much interest the re- 
print article, ‘Foot Ills Caused By 
Faulty Shoe Materials,” by Drs. Gaul 
and Underwood, in your November 
10th issue. 

The article deals in generalities, but 
condemns present-day shoe materials 
as a whole. It does an injustice to the 
shoe manufacturer and tanner. While 
it’s true that every industry is making 
all efforts to reduce costs, it neverthe- 
less endeavors to give the general pub- 
lic what it demands—‘the fastest for 
the leastest.”” 

The authors don’t take into consid- 
eration that the cost of an all-leather 


_ shoe is more expensive than a shoe; in 
' which synthetic materials are us¢d; 
and, as mentioned above, the publtc™ 


wants an article at the least cost. The 
use of the all-leather shoe, though 
costing more, would at the same time 
remove many of these medical and 
public complaints. 

It is easy to generalize and condemn, 
but specific information should also 
be given to substantiate the demerits 
of the materials which are responsible 
for “faulty shoes.” 

_ ARTHUR C. ORTHMANN 
President 
The Orthmann 
Laboratories, Inc. 
' Milwaukee 
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HAND 
IN 
HAN D...for 3 Generations 


The makers of 
Gargoyle Leather Oils 
and Greases 
have worked closely 
with Tanners 


since 1866... 


It started when we made Vacuum harness oil—and 
we've been working closely with tanners ever since. 
Famous Gargoyle leather oils, greases and specialties 
are the results of our 85 years of experience. 


Today, we offer you—the services of skilled field 
technicians who are specialists in leather oils and 
greases, and in their correct application... research 
facilities and leather chemists to help solve your 
special problems... products made under the most 
exacting manufacturing methods to assure top quality. 


Why not take advantage of our experience, technical 
facilities and products to improve your position? 








SOCONY-VACUUM Oil CO., INC. 
TANNERS DIVISION 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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Good SHOE BUSINESS— YOU CAN BET 


Dry the 1951 tears— there’s good reason to smile about 1952 


HE shoe industry, like a lot of 
other industries, has had good 
reason to sing the blues during 1951 
—especially during the last half of 
the year. But whereas a lot of other 
industries slugged by the sales slump 
can’t be sure of what 1952 holds 
for them, the more fortunate shoe 
industry can. It can, with sound 
economic assurance, look to a good 
year ahead. 
A look at the shoe production rec- 
ord over the past 30 years demon- 
strates this better than all the pep 
talks. In 1951, we will produce 
some 47,000,000 fewer pairs of civil- 
fin shoes than in 1950—a fall of 

around 10 percent. The last tinie 
this happened was some 20 years sah 
when production fell 16 percent—a 
drop of 57,000,000 pairs from the 
total of 361,000,000 in 1929 to the 
304,000,000 in 1930. 


Why The Loss? 


The shoe industry experts, how- 
ever, are still trying to figure why 
we lost 47,000,000 pairs of shoes 
in 1951—certainly a year of high 
prosperity. This brings per capita 
shoe consumption down to 2.89 pairs, 
the lowest since 1934. There was 
no logical reason why it happened. 
There was no excess accumulation 
of consumer shoe inventories. Per 
capita production in 1950 was only 
3.09 pairs, the lowest since 1935. 
Thus there was no “carry-over” of 
consumer shoe inventories from 1950 
to 1951. 

This loss of 47,000,000 pairs was 
a blow not only to the shoe industry 
but to all the allied trades as well. 
For example, this loss cost the tan- 
ning industry 75 to 80 million feet 
of upper and lining leather, and a 
half million hides for bottom stock. 
It was the basic cause for the recent 
and current fall in hide prices. 

But any shoe man who will take 
a look at the cold figures and the 
still colder analysis based on those 
figures should find his frustration 
fever of ’51 abating. 

First, a look at the 30-year pro- 
duction record reveals that there have 
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Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
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never been two successive years of 
shoe production decline. In fact, 
there have never been two successive 
seasons of decline. There is every 
reason why the historical pattern 
should continue—in short, that shoe 
production for 1952 is inevitably 
upward. 

Second, per capita consumption 
based on production has hit the 
ridiculously low figure of 2.89 this 
year. For all the baneful experience 
of this painful loss in the recent 
months, it bodes for a healthy shoe 
year ahead. The traditional con- 
sumption pattern of three pairs per 
capita must and will be caught up 
with next year. If an even three 
pairs per capita are produced on the 
basis of 1952 demand that seems 
certain, then it means a total of 
165,000,000 pairs, or a 25-million- 
pair increase. If we return to the 
3.09-pairs-per-capita figure of 1950, 
it means a total of 478,000,000, or 
a 38-million-pair rise above 1951. 


Third, the state of retail shoe in- 
ventories. As pointed out in our 
last week’s editorial, an inventory- 
scare phobia has given the shoe re- 
tailer jitters—even though he actu- 
ally needs shoes. This is now reach- 
ing a condition whereby the retailer 
realizes he’s been losing sales for lack 
of sizes and stock, and that he needs 
shoes, despite all the talk about “ex- 
cessive” inventories. He’s due to 
come out of the buying doldrums. 
And 1952 will be it. 


Fourth, the long-overdue rise in 
soft goods business. It was expected 
in 1951. We, along with most oth- 
ers, proved premature with our dates. 
The shortage of hard goods, with re- 
sultant emphasis on soft goods pur- 
chases, just didn’t materialize. How- 
ever, what didn’t happen in 1951 is 
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certain to happen in 1952, as all 
economists now agree. With employ- 
ment and incomes at an all-time high, 
and still rising, the pressure of de- 
mand on available goods is certain 
to be heavy, particularly if there is 
a decline in the availability of hard 
goods. 

Many soft goods producers are 
reporting a wholesome rise in de- 
mand, This is regarded as far more 
than another false start as experi- 
enced a couple of times in 1951. For 
example, the American Woolen Co.., 
traditional price bellwether, has 
boosted prices 11 percent. This may 
typify most soft goods for the period 
ahead. Substantial orders are com- 
ing in for wool, cotton, rayon. Shoe 
business, in keeping with soft goods 
lines, is also showing bright sparks 
of activity for spring business. 


Being Conservative 


We’re not attempting to “fore- 
cast” any boom for footwear. Be- 
ing conservative to a degree, we be- 
lieve there should be an excess proph- 
ets tax, too. But when the facts 
justify optimism, we don’t believe 
they should be played down simply 
because they are optimistic and favor- 
able. 

There is one significant factor that 
shows up historically in the shoe 
industry: the harder it falls the 
stronger it rebounds. A_ serious 
slump in one year has always been 
followed by a wholesome recovery 
the following year—and often stays 
up over several years, as analysis of 
the figures reveals. 

There is no mystery, nothing un- 
canny, in this. The average con- 
sumer in the course of a normal year’s 
activity will wear out, or require, 
about three pairs of shoes. If for 
some unfathomable reason, as in 
1951, fewer than the three pairs were 
bought, the shoe-wearing-out process 
continues nevertheless. And_ that 
means that the slower pace of one 
year’s purchases is inevitably fol- 
lowed by the quickened pace of the 
next. This is certain to happen to 
shoe business in 1952. 
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Increased production, pioneering re- 
search and intelligent technical service 
make the Mutual Chemical Company of 
America “Headquarters for Chromium 
Chemicals.””» Whether you are an old or 
new user of Chromium Chemicals, it will 
pay you to come to “Headquarters.” 


With the largest Chromium Chemical 
plant in the world located at Baltimore 
and a second plant in Jersey City, Mutual 
this year will set an all-time production 
record. So for Chromium Chemicals re- 
member the name Mutual... first in pro- 
duction, research and service. 





MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


KOREON SODIUM BICHROMATE POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 


CHROMIUM CHEMICALS 








Stylescope 


Simulated Platform 


The Secret Lies In A New Last 


ES experimentation on new styles from the standpoint 
of better shoemaking has produced a unique new shoe for men. 
Based on providing better fit, more comfort and greater wear- 
ability, Plymouth Shoe Co. has created a smart shoe featuring 
a simulated platform. 

Built on a cement construction, yet appearing to be made on 
a California process, this shoe is more truly lasted, providing 
better fitting and comfort qualities than is found in most Calli- 
fornia processed shoes. 

A special, new casual last was designed by Woodward & 
Wright especially for this construction of mudguard-type or 
simulated platform. Because of the cement construction and 
the special last, there is no danger of the guard pulling away 
from the shoe. This shoe is extremely flexible in contrast to the 
regular-type of platform which is very stiff. 

Heretofore, casual shoes with a platform have had to have 
either a flat sole or just a lightweight toplift. In this construction 
the manufacturer is able to use a regular high heel, which is 
more mannish and has greater public acceptance as well as 
consumer appeal. 

These shoes have the added advantage of being easily adapt- 
able to a wide variety of color combinations and leather com- 
binations, such as suede and alligator, giving them a fresh, 
smartly-styled appearance. They are also especially good when 
used in all-over soft or glove-type leathers. 

Pictured are the four styles now included in the Plymouth 
Spring and Summer line. 


. Plain toe blue suede bal. 
Black or blue embossed 
leather mudguard. 

. Plain toe, buff-colored 
buckskin slipon with 
finger goring on front. 
Saddle, quarter and 
simulated platform in 
lizard print. 

. Two-eyelet tie over bel- 
lows tongue opening in 
brown suede with smooth 
leather mudguard and 
embossed leather quarter 
piece. 

. Moccasin type loafer in 
all-over wheat colored 
soft leather. Front finger 
goring, saddle and moc- 
casin front with pinked 
edges, guard in dark 
brown calf. 
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They just can’t take it? 


Geauine reptiles are usually barke 


tanacd and are quickly and permac 


mently discelered by steam. 


De mot attempt te steam-seoltern 
thermoplastic bex toes in repe 
tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent’s recommendaties ia 
advance eof cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prac- 
thee your cenditions best faver, 
he can elther supply you with 
@ry heaters er arrange fer your 
temperary use of canned pre- 
pared selvent bex toes which 
require ne solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-ever. 








St. Louis—ExPANDING SHOE CENTER’ 


140 plants employ 47,000, make one-fifth of the nation’s shoes 


HOE manufacturing has long represented an important 

link in the chain of interdependence binding the St. 
Louis area to the rest of the world. 

Shoe production in the United |States for many years 
has been concentrated in nine states whose combined pro- 
duction currently accounts for almost nine-tenths of an- 
nual shoe output. These states (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Missouri) combine into five major regional 
production centers: The New England area (about 30 per- 
cent of total output), the New York area (about 17 per- 
cent), the Pennsylvania-Ohio area (about 12 percent), the 
Chicago-Wisconsin area (about ‘ J percent), and the St. 
Louis area around which Eighth District shoe production 
is centered (about 18 percent). ... 

Figures on St. Louis shoe production and consumption 
illustrate the “export” nature of the district’s shoe indus- 
try. Shoe production in the district for 1947 amounted 
to about $356 million. Total outflow of St. Louis manu- 
factured shoes was somewhat greater than 74 percent of 
the area’s total production. 


Inputs And Outputs Are Links 


The inputs (purchases or cost items) and outputs 
(products) are the links connecting the St. Louis industry 
to the rest of the economy and the lines of communication 
by which economic change is relayed from industry to 
industry. 

Chart I is a condensed picture of the input-output struc- 
ture of the shoe industry. The most important economic 
forces influencing the shoe industry through its output 
connections with the rest of the economy have been all of 
those forces affecting household demand for shoes. Mili- 
tary demand and foreign trade historically have been 
relatively unimportant. On the output side, factors affect- 
ing leather supply and labor input have had the greatest 
impact on the shoe industry. 

Chart I is a generalization for the entire shoe industry; 
it depicts average relationships for the industry as a whole. 
In actual fact, of course, the importance of the various 
items varies both as to kind of shoes (men’s shoes, wom- 
en’s, etc.) and as to type of shoe construction. As an 
obvious example, the proportion of women’s shoe output 
going to the military is naturally much smaller than that 
of men’s shoes, while the proportion of women’s shoes go- 
ing to foreign trade (exports) is larger than that for men’s 
shoes. Similarly, labor input items vary in importance 
among types of shoes depending upon the level of skill 
required and the number of manual operations. For all 
types and kinds of shoes, however, the labor and leather 
inputs are by far the most important input (or cost) items. 
A considerable part of the history of the shoe industry 


*Condensed from the November issue of the Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
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can be explained in terms of the effort to effect savings 
on these particular items. 


Leather and tabor principal 


inputs .... 


U. S. civilion major consumer 
of output. 


inpuT ourPpuT 
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The fact that there are two major cost items, labor and 
leather, has led to locational shifts in shoe manufacturing 
in order to minimize these costs. While other cost items 
are of some importance, and other things being equal may 
influence a locational decision the historical economic 
forces operating on the shoe industry via the labor and 
leather inputs seem to have played the major role. 


Shoe production in decades past was almost completely 
concentrated in New England, particularly Massachusetts. 
The market for the industry’s output was also concentrated 
along the East Coast and was accessible for the most part 
through cheap water transportation. 


The growth of railroads in the Midwest opened vast 
new areas for settlement and gave impetus to an already 
strong westward population movement. This development 
affected the shoe industry via its output relationships with 
the rest of the economy. The expanding market in the 
West produced a growing attraction for new industry. At 
the same time the reduction in cost of overland transpor- 
tation of the finished product and the absence of a supply 
of skilled labor prevented any large-scale attempt to re- 
duce input cost by shifting operations to the West at that 
time. 

There was a growing supply of unskilled labor in the 
expanding West. This substitution permitted a reduction 
in shoe prices and a consequent expansion of the market, 
particularly for cheap shoes. Technological change thus 
enabled the resources of the growing area to be adapted 
to new uses. 


V7, wnirany 
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At about the same time the supply of tanning material 
,in the East was becoming depleted, forcing leather tanners 
westward into new forest areas and increasing the cost of 
the leather input to Eastern shoe producers. The Midwest 
was becoming an increasingly important source of hide 
supplies, a factor further reducing the cost of the leather 
input to Midwestern manufacturers. 

The development of new tanning processes in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, such as the use of que- 
bracho extract and non-organic agents, liberated the tan- 
ning industry from its dependence on local forest products 
and encouraged a shift in tanning toward the stockyard 
cities of the Midwest. Thus, technological change in an 
industry supplying one of its inputs also encouraged the 
westward shift of the shoe industry. 

The first shoe manufacturing plant in St. Louis was 
established in 1870. By 1900 Missouri and Illinois to- 
gether were producing 6.6 percent of total shoe output. 
The output, however, was distinctly different in quality 
from Eastern production. Midwestern producers special- 
ized in heavier work shoes and inexpensive shoes, partly 
because of the nature of the local market and partly be- 
cause of the unskilled quality of their labor. 

As the nation continued its rapid industrial expansion, 
certain other forces encouraged the growth of shoe manu- 
facturing in the Middle West. The large industrial areas 
of the East with their available supply of skilled labor 
were strongly attractive to new high-productivity manu- 
facturing industries and the pressure on wage levels was 
steadily upward. The development of shoe machinery had 
given the industry considerable mobility, both because of 
the system of leasing machinery on a royalty basis made 
capital requirements low and new entry relatively easy 
and because of reduced dependence on the presence of a 


skilled labor supply. 


TABLE 1 
MIDWEST PRODUCES INCREASING SHARE OF 
NATION’S OUTPUT 
Shoe Production 

Percentage 

Distribution 

by States 1899 1909 1919 1939 1949 
Massachusetts 45.3 46.1 38.3 19.5 17.0 
Maine 48 3.0 “42 , 6.8 6.0 
New Hampshire 9.0 7.7 6.4 4d 9.0 8.0 
New York 99 94 16.5 16.6 18.0 
Ohio 6.9 6.2 6.2 . 4.1 4.0 
Pennsylvania 5.1 3.9 5.7 . 7.7 8.0 
Illinois 3.6 3.3 ‘ x 7.5 7.0 
Missouri 44 95 9.5 11.5 14.0 
Wisconsin 1.8 2.7 3.8 . 3.9 4.0 
Other States 9.2 8.2 6.0 13.4 14.0 
United States 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

The development of better means of transportation made 
possible large shipments over long distances at relatively 
low rates. These developments were reflected in the shift 
of shoe manufacturing out of urban areas to rural areas 
where wage levels were lower. The shift to the Midwest 
after 1900 was largely of this nature. In 1900 approxi- 
mately 73 percent of the shoe production in Missouri was 
located in St. Louis. By 1933 the establishment of new 
plants in rural areas had reduced this proportion to 23 
percent. 

Already noted is the fact that one of the major shoe 
producing areas of the country is centered around St. 
Louis. According to the last Census of Manufacturers, 
over 140 plants, employing a total of 47,000 persons, are 
located in the Eighth District. Some indication of the 
relative specialization of the area’s resources in shoe pro- 
duction is indicated by the fact that seven percent of 
district manufacturing employment is accounted for by 
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shoe production, while only 1.6 percent of all manufactur- 
ing employment in the nation is so engaged. Of all manu- 
facturing employes in the nation in 1947, only 4.5 percent 
were residents of the district, whereas 21 percent of shoe 
manufacturing employment was here. Wages and salaries 
paid to shoe workers in this district totaled $92 million 
in 1947, or 19 percent of all wages and salaries in the 
industry. 

The current output of the district shoe industry differs 
considerably from that of the early years of its develop- 
ment. Previous specialization in cheap and heavy shoes 
has given way to a tendency to produce relatively expen- 
sive shoes. The average value per pair of shoes produced 
in this area is about 32 percent greater than that for shoes 
produced elsewhere. In the first quarter of 1951 Illinois 
and Missouri together produced about 18 percent of the 
total pairs of shoes made in the nation, but about 23 per- 
cent of the total value. The higher price and quality shoes 
produced in Missouri are mostly from the St. Louis area 
proper; the rural plants tend to concentrate on lower 
quality shoes. Massachusetts’ early specialization in qual- 
ity shoes yielded during the thirties to the production of 
popular priced and inexpensive shoes. Average price per 
pair is the highest for shoes produced in Wisconsin; New 
York produces the cheapest shoes on the average. 

Of the total number of shoe plants located in the district, 
over 65 percent are situated in Missouri. Of these, more 
than half are engaged entirely in the production of wom- 
en’s shoes, about 16 percent specialize in men’s shoes, 11 
percent produce misses’ and children’s shoes, eight percent 
youth’ and boys’ shoes, and eight percent are general line 
plants. The remainder produce infants’ shoes and other 
types. For the nation as a whole, the corresponding per- 
centages are 35 percent women’s, 16 percent men’s, nine 
percent misses’ and children’s, 3 percent youths’ and boys’ | 
and 16 percent general line. 


TABLE 2 


SHOE INDUSTRY DISPLAYS REGIONAL SPECIALIZATION ...7 


(Percentage 
State and 
National 

Shoe Output 
by Kind) 

Illinois 

Maine 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Other States 
United States 


Misses’ & 
Chil- 
dren’s 
11.5 


Wom- 
en’s 
27.9 
62.4 
42.8 
44.1 
52.5 
20.9 
27.5 
14.7 
44.1 
37.6 


Youths’ 
Men’s and Boys’ 
23.5 4.1 
20.6 
34.2 
33.7 
36.4 
27.1 
11.9 
65.4 
25.8 
29.6 


. . AND CONCENTRATION 


Percentage 
of United States 
No. of 
Production Plants 
United States 100 100 
District 21 11 
New York 18 19 
Massachusetts, 17 26 
Missouri 14 9 
New Hampshire 8 5 


Total” 
100.0 
13.2 100.0 
18.4 100.0 
7.4 100.0 
5.2 100.0 
34.4 100.07 
35.4 100.0 
5.5 100.0 
20.2 100.0 
20.8 100.0 


Other 
33.0 


n 
. J 
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Percentage —~ 
of United States © 
No. of 
Production Plants 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
Maine 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Other States 1 1 


Table 2 indicates the relative proportions of the various 
kinds of shoes produced by each of the nine leading states 
and by the nation as a whole in 1942. Each state showed 
a tendency to specialize in production of certain kinds of 
shoes and in some the specialization was pronounced. 
Missouri production emphasized both men’s and women’s 
shoes. . 


Following World War I the distribution of shoes through 
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wholesalers and jobbers largely was replaced by distribu- 
tion direct to retail outlets. Increasing importance of and 
unpredictable changes in style, plus growing product dif- 
ferentiation in a highly competitive industry, laid stress 
on the importance of quick and direct access to the market. 
By 1935 the once important wholesale channels accounted 
for only 4.6 percent of total manufacturers’ sales. 
Associated with these tendencies was a consequent in- 
crease in the sensitivity of manufacturing output to con- 
sumer sales. The risk of substantial inventory loss due to 
a sudden style change increased the seasonal fluctuations 
in the industry, particularly in the production of women’s 
shoes. These pressures on manufacturers gave rise to two 
tendencies which became particularly strong during the 
thirties. First, many manufacturers combined with large 
distributors, and second, chain stores, mail order houses, 
and department stores became the most important outlets 
for shoe distribution. These develppments were largely 
at the expense of independent retail’ stores. 
CHART II 
foctory volve ae 


overage reflects output pattern. 


Higher 
in Missouri .... 


vu. Ss. 


Distributive practices for shoe manufacturers in the St. 
Louis district differ somewhat from those for the rest of 
the nation. Most of the modern large-scale distributive 
techniques were initiated and developed by larger firms to 
whom national distribution is important for the mainte- 
nance of a sales volume requiring multiple plant operation. 
Such firms are relatively more concentrated in this area 
than in the East. The result is that there are more plants 
in the district producing factory brands and distributing 
through owned chain outlets or independent chains than 
in the East. 

In 1950, five out of the six leading women’s shoe adver- 
tisers, four out of ten leading men’s advertisers, and the 
first five children’s advertisers were St. Louis branded lines. 
Nearly half of the branded lines made in this country are 
manufactured in this area. This feature of local shoe dis- 
tribution holds important implications for the stability of 
the industry in this area, and will be discussed at a later 
point. 

The most important differences in inputs (costs) be- 
tween the local shoe industry and shoe manufacturing in 
other areas seem to be those occasioned by differences in 
wage rates. While precise comparisons are difficult to make 
since wage rates vary widely among employes in the same 
plant and among plants in the same area, district wage 
rates are somewhat lower than those for comparable oc- 
cupations in other areas. For example, analysis of wages 
for 23 different occupations in women’s shoe manufacturing 
showed that hourly earnings in the district were the lowest 
among the principal shoe producing regions. Wage rates 
in the St. Louis area proper were somewhat higher than 
in the rest of the district, however. This reflects in part 
alternative employment possibilities, in part the higher 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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COMPOUNDS ard OILS 


for light and Heavy 
leather Products 


Diamond <> Compound for Sponging 


For Undertone Removal, Toning Grain Imperfections, 
Producing Polish, Clean Flesh, and Natural High Finish 


Get the Facts about these Specialties too! 


< Compound for Wheeling 
ce 


& Compound BSA 
snc’ BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


Supremo Compound 
Bretoilene * Saxon Oil 
ELIZABETH, N. J 
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PEABODY, MASS 


representing 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 

CHAS. H. STEHLING CO. 

TRAUD MACHINE CO. 

FULTON COUNTY MACHINE CO. 
SPRACO-Spray Finishing Machines 
MARLOW FLESHING PUMPS 
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News about B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company saw materials 


How Hycar helps BOTH PRODUCTION 


AND SALE OF SHOES 


More saleable shoes, better production techniques are avail- 
able to manufacturers who use Hycar American rubber in 
the 3 ways mentioned below. 


Qtiycar-impregnated paper, when used for 
insoles and welting, adds advantages: high 
resistance to moisture, chemicals and aging. 
It’s soft, yet extra strong and increases tear 
and wet strength. 





Orycar is an excellent pigment binder in 
making leather finishes. It gives strong adhesion 
to leather and fiber, increases wear. 


© Where soles are bonded to uppers, Hycar- 
based adhesives resist the effects of water, oil, 
gasoline, sand and grit. The adhesives work 
equally well to bond soles made with natural or 
synthetic rubber, cork or plasticized polyvinyl 
chloride to any material commonly used for 
uppers. 








ERSATILE Hycar has many uses...as a base material 
...as an adhesive ...as a latex for coating or im- 
pregnating ...as a modifier for phenolics... as a plasti- 
cizer. Hycar may answer your problems—or help you 
develop new ideas. Right now demand exceeds supply, Reg U.S. Pat. Of. 

but limited quantities are available for development work. ° 

For complete information and technical advice, please Amouca bbew 
write Dept. HI-14, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 

Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, O. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


GEON polyviny! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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**FURANS” FOR PROCESSING LEATHER 


A new finishing technique improves shoe upper and other leathers 


ABORATORY work recently com! 
pleted by Research Associates of 
California indicates that certain ma- 
terial shortages can be alleviated 
while the quality of many leather 
products may actually be improved 
where furan (or furane) plastic res- 


By Thomas A. Dickinson 


other types of natural or synthetic 


materials as coatings, impregnants, 


and adhesives. 

Furan resins are neither well known 
nor new--—since they were not exten- 
sively used prior to World War II, 
despite the fact that the first material 
of this type is believed to have 


been developed by Johann Wolfgang 
Dobereiner in Germany prior to 
1830. However, they have been com- 
mercially available in the United 
States (from firms such as Quaker 
Oats Company) since 1922; and, 


(Concluded on Page 43) 


ins are used to supplement or replace 
( 





Many furan resins have been industrially handicapped 
by their inherently dark colors. However, even if the 
latter were not often desirable in processing leathers, most 
manufacturers would now find it practical to utilize recently 
developed furans with transparent and translucent colors. 
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A tiny laboratory press is used to laminate furan-coated 
leather test specimens, as illustrated here. Purpose of this 
is to determine the practicability of using furans as ad- 
hesives which can be rapidly polymerized or fused with 
elevated temperatures and pressures in large-scale produc- 
tion work, 
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THAT WILL IMPROVE 
SPEED OF TANNING—GRAIN 
TEXTURE—STRENGTH—COLOR 

PLUMPNESS YIELD? 


If so, use the knowledge of an expert in the application of 
Calgon“ to give these improvements in the process of manufac- 
turing and in the quality of your vegetable tanned leathers. 


_ ‘T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


| 


2 
HAGAN 
acm | Caiqgon, inc 
BUROMIN |!) 9 bd 
CALGON A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN BUILDING 
a PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


" HAGAN CORPORATION 
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Sole Leather is the backbone 
of the shoe industry 
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Controversial shoe learner wage question 
again out in open. Labor Department's Wage and Hour 
Division held informal non-public “conference” this week 
in Washington. Most manufacturers barred from “infor- 
mal” meeting as was press. However, purpose of meeting 
definitely was upward revision of present learner minimums. 


Wage and Hour Administrator W. R. 
McComb has already told Labor Secretary Tobin 
that Division has decided beginner minimum wage in 
leather and sheep-lined garments divisions of apparel. indus- 
try from 57 to 60 cents per hour. Main reasons cited, 
also applicable to shoe industry, were “recent changes in 
wage levels” and more vague one of “administrative experi- 
ence in the operation of the regulations.” Government 
claims to have talked matter over with “interested parties 
in the industry” but whether it means labor unions or manu- 
facturers or both is still moot question. 


No apparel manufacturers reported to have 


objected to increase. Not so with shoemen. Manu- 
facturers have registered vigorous protest, say depressed 
trade conditions of today certainly do not warrant any 
changes. Unions have also presented arguments to con- 
trary. Government appears to go along with unions. Un- 
less thinking changes radically, look for early increase in 
shoe learner pay rates. 


Action serves only to point up fact gener- 
ally ignored by shoe retailers and customers when 
talking shoe prices for Spring. Even with hide and 
skin and leather prices definitely lower than expected, shoe 
manufacturers will not benefit as much as expected. Labor 
costs are again on rise. Government has shown no dispo- 
sition to hold wage line. Matter of fact, Administration 
is playing along with unions, will countenance wage line 
breakthrough while trying to cover fact with a lot of tech- 
nical talk. 


Upshot is that shoe manufacturers must 
hew to present prices. Few planning any reductions 
now, especially with Spring prospects getting better by the 
week. If business doesn’t pan out as expected . . . and this 
is unlikely . . . or if leather market falls even more than 
present indications, some price cuts may be in offing. How- 
ever, important thing to remember is that rising labor and 
operational costs give shoe manufacturers small leeway on 
profit margins. 
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Interesting new development in hide price 
rollback situation. Some Washington sources now think 
OPS is ready to launch new kind of decontrol program. 
Idea is to roli back prices of hides, fats and oils, tallow and 
others close to current market, then take controls off various 
commodities. Catch is OPS will warn manufacturers that 
controls will be slapped on again when and if prices rise 
above last ceilings. 


Action would have little if any effect on 
prices. Hide industry would have no choice but to hold © 
prices at pre-decontrol levels. No one would be fooled. 
Only possible advantage would be lessening of paper work, © 
both for trade and Government. Latter would have all the 
real advantage in situation. If hide prices broke “unofficial” 
line, OPS could recontrol industry, say to public that industry 
had been given opportunity to work without controls (as 
majority want) but failed. 

J e 

Looks like prison shoe award controversy 
settled for the moment. Announcement of awards of | 
475,020 pairs garrison shoes to three shoe firms this week, © 
following recent furore in New England, has quieted down © 
industry for the moment. However, the issue is far from 7 
dead. A few in Washington feel the matter will go before 
Congress early next year with good chance that Congress 
may change the law giving Federal prisons priority over 
civilian industries. 





@ 
° o 


Diversity of styles at PPSSA. Women’s shoe © 
story for Spring and Summer will be interesting but con- ~ 
fused. No outstanding single new idea noted, but one or | 
two trends indicated. Pump variations continue strong, ~ 
proving industry still caught in web of three-to-four-year-old 
styling. Newest ideas include use of naked or very opened up 
backs, usually with closed vamp. Also considered of grow- 
ing importance for warm weather wear are fish-mouth toe 
openings, both oblique and symmetrical. 


Combinations of materials and colors gain- 
ing. Wide variety of smart-looking two-tone combinations 
and two-material combinations lending texture interest, 
a factor important throughout present general fashion pic- 
ture. Collar and mudguard treatments, adaptable to these 
two ideas, outstanding, especially in casuals and flats. White 
predicted to have bigger season than ever before and pastels 
seen to be growing in importance. However, many feel 
pastels will enter picture largely as promotional factors and 
window dressing, and will account for relatively few sales. 
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SHOE TRADE ALLOWED PRICE HIKES 





OPS OPENS WAY 
FOR NEW ADJUSTMENTS 


GOR 21 Puts Capehart Rule 


Into E ffect 


Manufacturers of shoes and vari- 
ous other products not previously 
allowed to take advantage of the 
Capehart Amendment to adjust their 
price ceilings may now do so under 
a new Office of Price Stabilization 
order issued this week. 

General Overriding Regulation 
No. 21, effective Dec. 5, permits shoe 
and other manufacturers to apply for 
Capehart price increases based on 
their pre-Korean prices plus all rea- 
sonable cost increases to July 26, 
1951. 

OPS had earlier issued similar 
orders for smaller manufacturers 
whose annual sales did not exceed 
$250,000 and for manufacturers cov-; 
ered by CPR 22 and CPR 30. Thei 
atter covered machinery (including 
hoe machinery) manufacturers. 

The new order permits shoe men - 
o refigure their costs as allowed by 

apehart using their own accounting 
ethods. However, ceiling prices 
annot be revised without written 
pproval by OPS. 

The new order is not expected to 
flect factory prices of shoes for some 
ime. Since the order is optional, 
nly manufacturers who can expect 
rice increases under it will apply to 
ave their ceilings computed under 
OR 21. More important, the shoe 
rice situation is precarious as it is 
nd few manufacturers would at- 
mpt to increase their prices in the 
ce of a declining hide and leather 
arket. 

OPS, however, left itself many 
opholes which it can apply in turn- 
g down applications for price 
iling adjustments. It stipulated 
at it can alter any higher price 

ceilings sought by individual manu- 
facturers, especially if it decides they 
are unreasonable. Also, the agency 
said it would not approve any new 
ceilings which tended to destroy the 
present price structure. 

Another factor likely to discour- 
age shoe and other manufacturers 
from applying for new ceilings 
under GOR 21 was the vast amount 
of detail required for applications. 
OPS said it would want all annual 
and semi-annual profit and loss state- 
ments issued since Jan. 1, 1950. 
Quarterly statements are wanted 
when available. Sales figures for 





each individual item or line will also 
be necessary. 

Above all, OPS officials said they 
would review each individual ap- 
plication for a price adjustment with 
great care. In other words, an ap- 
preciable amount of time would be 
taken up between application and 
ruling. 


AWARD GARRISON SHOES 


The New York Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office poured oil on the 
troubled waters of the prison con- 
tract controversy raging through the 
shoe industry when it announced 
award of contracts for 475,020 pairs 
of tan low quarter mildew resistant 
shoes to three manufacturers. 

Contracts on QM-30-280-52-NEG- 
47 were awarded as follows: Hub- 
bard Shoe Co., Rochester, N. H., 
19,320 pairs at dollar value of $90,- 
383.60; Endicott-Johnson Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y., 385,700 pairs at 
value exceeding $250,000; and 
Howard & Foster Co., Inc., Brock- 
ton, 60,000 pairs at value exceeding 
$250,000. Exact dollar value of the 
last two contracts was not revealed. 


NPA INCREASES 
CALFSKIN PERMITS 20% 
The National Production Author- 

ity announced this week that tanners 

and contractors will be allowed to 
purchase 20 percent more calfskins 
during Dec. than they did during the 
base period (an average month in 

1950). 

The action marked the first time 
since institution of domestic hide and 
skin allocations that the trade was 
permitted to buy more than base 
period allowances. Calfskin alloca- 
tions had been at 100 percent during 
the previous three months. 

NPA also announced that cattle- 
hide and kip permits during Dec. 
would remain at 100 percent of base 
period. Again, Government officials 
explained that ample supplies made 
the full allocations possible. The in- 
crease of calfskin permits to 120 per- 
cent of base period resulted from 
“an accumulation in the ‘Country’ 
grades, owing to selective purchasing 
in previous months.” 

Dec. allocations were set at 1,- 
985,600 cattlehides as against 1,- 
972,000 in Nov.; 267.600 kipskins 
against 269,700 last month; and 983,- 
600 calfskins against 813,800 in Nov. 
Purchase period is again for the full 
month. 
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NEW PRICE CUTS BY 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE 


Reduces All Lines Up To 
60c Per Pair 


International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
has announced a reduction in whole- 
sale prices of most of its men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s shoes, effective 
Dec. 3. The price cuts affect the 
Friedman-Shelby, Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand, Winthrop Shoe Co., Peters, 
Sundial, Queen Quality, Vitality, 
Pennant, Conformal and Accent di- 
visions. 

The new prices will apply to spring 
season orders which have been sold 
for delivery in Dec. or later. 

Amounts of the reductions at 
wholesale ranged from a high of 20 
cents per pair on women’s shoes to 
a top of 60 cents per pair on men’s 
dress and work shoes. Children’s 
lines were reduced as much as 30 
cents per pair. 

Reductions were made possible by 
lower raw material costs, according 
to Frank Freund, general manager 
of Roberts, Johnson & Rand. Rand 
shoes for men and Star Brand work 
shoes were reduced up to 60 cents 
per pair or $1.00 at retail while wom- 
en’s Trim Tred shoes were cut up to 
20 cents per pair and Poll Parrot 
Juveniles up to 30 cents per pair. 

Winthrop’s new schedule permits a 
reduction of $1.00 per pair at retail 
on more than two-thirds of its men’s 
welt styles. Other welt styles were 
not reduced but have been improved. 
Winthrop now has more than 200 
men’s styles to retail at $8.95 through 
$13.95, Paul H. Atkins, manager, 
said. 


ORDER FINAL BRIEFS 
IN UNITED SHOE CASE 


Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzan- 
ski, Jr., has ordered that final briefs 
in the Government’s anti-trust suit 
against United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
be filed in Boston District Federal 
Court by Dec. 10. The Justice De- 
partment has charged USMC with 
violation of the Wagner Act by 
alleged monopoly in the shoe ma- 
chinery industry. 

Findings of fact and conclusions 
of law by both parties are due by 
Dec. 17 and replies to the briefs by 
Jan. 17, 1952, Judge Wyzanski an- 
nounced. Arguments will be heard 
later with a decision in 1952. 
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URGES SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
LAUNCH NEW SALES STUDY 


Establishment of a shoe research 
bureau which will study how to in- 
crease per capita consumption of 
shoes in the U. S. and enable shoe 
manufacturers to obtain a fair share 
of the dollars spent annually on ap- 
parel was strongly urged last week 
by Frank P. Wolff, vice president 
and general merchandise manager of 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis 
department store. 


Speaking before the monthly meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association at the Hotel Len- 
nox in St. Louis, Wolff recommended 
that St. Louis shoe manufacturers 
try to sell the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association on a campaign 
based strictly on increasing sales of 
shoes to every man, woman and 
child in the U. S. 

He said the campaign was neces- 
sitated partially by the growing tend- 
ency of department stores to consider 
leasing their shoe departments in the 
near future. 


Two factors have become increas- 
ingly evident in the shoe industry, 
Wolff said—a trend on the part of 
department stores toward leased shoe 
operations and the extremely rapid 
growth of chain store volume. 

He prefaced his discussion of 
leased shoe operations by assuming 
the St. Louis market was primarily 
interested in seeing that department 
stores maintain and operate their 
own shoe departments since the St. 
Louis market is primarily a branded 
market which spends 50% of all na- 
tional shoe advertising appropria- 
tions. 

“I selected three years prior to the 
Second World War, 1938, 1939 and 
1940 and three post-war years, 1947, 
1948 and 1949 as being a reasonably 
normal period by which to judge the 
shoe operation as it existed in stores 
in these years,” Wolff said. “I came 
up with something which might be 
of interest to you as shoe manufac- 
turers because these figures are what 
makes the shoe department the so- 
called stepchild of the department 
store field. 

“In none of these years was the 
shoe stock turnover anywhere nearly 
as good as either the corresponding 
turnover of the fashion departments 
and not as good as the total main 
store, even though the total store 
contains many departments that are 
notoriously very low in turnover be- 
cause of the nature of their merchan- 
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dise such as china, glassware. furni- 
ture, hardware, etc. 

‘“Markdowns were higher in many 
instances than in the ready-to-wear 
where markdowns are known to be 
high, and they were certainly higher 
than the total markdown of the main 
store. The buying cost of the shoe 
department, which represents assist- 
ant buyers, buyers, merchandise men 
and traveling expense, was higher 
than the fashion departments or the 
total of the main store. The result 
was that the net profit was lower 
than the fashion group and the total 
main store and certainly lower than 
it should have been considering the 
volume of sales, capital invested and 
the effort put into this division.” 

Wolff left his listeners with a ques- 
tion: “If we have reasonably good 
buying and merchandising talent, if 
we are spending as much money for 
promoting shoes as we are spending 
in other departments, if the amount 
of money invested in shoe stocks is 
high in comparison with the rest of 
the store and double or triple that of 
the average fashion department, then 
haven’t we the right to expect that 
our profit showing should likewise 
be better than it has been in the 
past?” 

Referring to the increase in volume 
in chain stores, Wolff said the total 
sales of shoes in chain stores are 
currently sixty percent of the total 
sales of all shoes sold. 

“The question again is: ‘Why have 
the shoe chains grown so large in the 
number of stores and the number of 
pairs sold so quickly?’ ”, Wolff said. 

The answers, he added, are first 
that chain stores give better value in 
shoes than department stores and 
second, that chain stores change 
styles weekly while department stores 
must buy their quality shoes from 8 
to 12 weeks in advance and then wait 
from four to six weeks for delivery 
on re-orders. 

“Several successful shoe merchan- 
dise men as well as good shoe manu- 
facturers have told me in confidence 
that we department store operators 
are selling from only about 40 per- 
cent of our total inventories, whereas 
the shoe chains, I would venture to 
guess are getting most of their busi- 
ness from approximately 90 percent 
of their inventories,” Wolff said. 
“This accounts for our high mark- 
downs and the chains’ low mark- 
downs.” 


(Concluded on Page 22) 
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LEATHER SOLE USE 
DOWN IN SEPTEMBER 


But Recent Price Decline 
Revives Interest 


Use of leather soles in shoes made 
during Sept. dropped to 43 percent, 
a decline of one percent from both 
Aug. and July but still one percent 
above the record low of 42 percent 
reported in June. 

Latest Census Bureau figures indi- 
cate that leather soles were used on 
14,849,000 pairs of the 34,888,000 
pairs of shoes made during Sept. Of 
the 28,645,000 pairs made with all- 
leather uppers, 13,316,000 had leather 
soles. 

Rubber and composition soles ac- 
counted for a total of 18,114,000 
pairs or 52 percent of all shoes made 
during Sept. This compares with 50 
percent usage for both Aug. and July 
and a record high of 53 percent in 
June. Other types of soles accounted 
for the remaining five percent of 
shoe production. 

However, sole leather tanners over 
the country report the situation much 
improved in recent weeks. Current 
weaknesses in prices of heavy hides 
has depressed prices on the sole 
leather market to a point where 
leather soles are once again competi- 
tive with other types, they point out. 

Tanners are almost unanimous in 
stating that both interest and orders 
of sole leather by shoe manufacturers 
have risen encouragingly since mid- 
Nov. Significantly, they say, many 
shoe manufacturers who had left the 
sole leather market when prices were 
high have now returned and are buy-' ~ 
ing actively. 

Tanners feel that the sole leather 
market will experience a marked re- 
vival if leather prices remain com- 
petitive with rubber products. On 
the other hand, if the hide market 
should reverse form and grow bullish 
again, they fear a loss of customers. 


Fulton County Tanners 
Seek New Contract 

Representatives of the Tanners As- 
sociation of Fulton County and, 
Local 1712, United Tannery Workers 
Union, CIO, were scheduled to meet 
Dec. 6 to discuss terms of a new labor 
contract. 

Negotiations between union and 
management officials have been 
underway since late Oct. with no 
agreement reached as yet. The union 
is reported seeking a higher minimum 
wage, a new pension plan and in- 
creased insurance and _ vacation 


benefits. 








FLORSHEIM STRIKE 
HEADS INTO 6TH WEEK 


No Progress Reported In 
Wage Dispute 


Florsheim Shoe Co.’s five factories 
in the Chicago area and one in Dan- 
ville, Ill., remained closed this week 
as some 2,500 shoe workers remained 
out on a strike that began early on 
Nov. 1 (L&S, Nov. 10). 

The workers, members of United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO, Joint 
Council 25, are seeking a wage in- 
crease of eight to eight and one-half 
cents per hour to be included in their 
1952 contract. The union is also 
seeking additional benefits. 

As the company headed into the 
sixth week of its enforced shutdown, 
there appeared little prospect of an 
early settlement. Union and com- 
pany officials have reached a tempo- 
rary impasse in negotiations although 
efforts are being continued to reach 
an agreement. f 


| 
Creese & Cook's 50th 
Draws Crowd 
The town of Danvers, Mass.. en- 
joyed one of its most gala celebra- 
tions in years last week when both 
labor and management of Creese & 


hé combined at Lebanon. 


Cook Co. played host to more than 
300 employes and guests who turned 
out to help mark its 50th year. 

The company’s golden anniversary 
featured a reception, banquet, enter- 
tainment and general dancing held 
in Danver’s Masonic Temple. 

Among the leather executives pay- 
ing tribute to the firm was George 
S. Hebb, director of the corporation 
and president of Hebb Leather Co., 
Inc., and E. Carle Shotwell, president 
of the Massachusetts Leather Manu- 
facturers Association. Selden E. Mc- 
Kown, president of Creese & Cook, 
welcomed the guests, while Walter T. 
Creese, only living founder of the 
firm and still treasurer, served as 
toastmaster. 


Meis Shoe Moves Offices 
To Lebanon 

The Charles Meis Shoe Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of women’s cemented 
and Littleway dress, corrective and 
nurses’ shoes, has announced it will 
move its main offices at Cincinnati 
to Lebanon, O., where its main plant 
and warehouses are located. 

Maurice Pleatman, president of 
the firm, said that all operations will 
He added 
that the plant has been extensively 
modernized, enabling the company to 
increase its daily output of shoes to 


3,600 pairs within a year. The com- 
pany is also planning to hire an ad- 
ditional 100 workers. 


Glove Union Seeks Higher 
Learner Pay 

The glove industry is presently 
awaiting a decision by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on whether glove 
worker pay rates will be increased in 
the near future. 

Representatives of management 
and labor attended hearings in Wash- 
ington last week at which the Wage 
and Hour Division recommended that 
learner pay rates be increased from 
60 to 65 cents per hour for the first 
320 hours and from 65 to 70 cents 
per hour for the next 120 hours. 
Glove manufacturers countered with 
a recommendation that a new rate 
be set at 64 and 68 cents per hour. 

Government officials said a deci- 
sion on the amount of learner in- 
creases will be announced shortly. 

Attending the meeting were James 
H. Casey, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Leather 
Glove Manufacturers; Harry A. Moss, 
executive secretary of the American 
Knit Handwear Association; and 
Bertha L. Beach, president of the 
Operators and Day Hands Branch of 
the Glove Workers Union of Fulton 
County. 





DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 





BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWEST: O. B. Dahm, 

1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 


ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., Les Angeles—-1220 Maple Ave. 
3 Granby St., Leicester San Francisco—237 Eighth St. 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 











Leather—“tailored” to specific requirements 


NOVELTY 
WELTING 


CASE BELT 
PUMP TEXTILE 


Quality First 
McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAP 
INSOLE 
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NEW ENGLAND SHOE 
FOREMEN NAME SLATE 


Record Turnout At Annual 
Meeting 


Nomination of officers for the en- 
suing term of March 1952 to Dec. 
1953 was announced at a general 
meeting of members of the New 
England Shoe Foremen’s and Super- 
intendents’ Association held Satur- 
day, Dec. 1, at the Hote! Bradford in 
Boston. 

Nominated for president was Ben- 
jamin Fish of Ware Shoe Co.. now 
Ist vice president of the group. Hy- 
man Stahl, 2nd vice president, was 
named for Ist vice president, Charles 
Christopher for 2nd vice president, 
and Fred G. Moynahan. 3rd_ vice 
president. 

Henry G. Meirs was named again 
for treasurer, Harry Kimball for re- 
cording secretary, and Louis Lulow 
for financial secretary. 

Seven directors nominated for a 
three-year term were Stanley Hal- 
perin, retiring president, C. Chester 
Rodenbush, Walter Reinstein, Max 
Bloom, Fred Albrecht, George Du- 
mas, and James Mercurio. John Co- 
cozella is chairman of the nominating 
committee. 


The Association will hold its Eighth 
Annual Banquet and gala entertain- 
ment at the Imperial Ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler in Boston on the night 
of Jan. 12, 1952. 





Heads National Aniline 











D. G. Rogers who has been ap- 
pointed president of National Aniline 
Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York manufacturer of 
tanning and other chemicals. Rogers 
has been executive vice president of 
the Division since Oct. 1950. He 
succeeds E. M. Maxwell. 


ST. LOUIS OUTPUT 
OFF 32% IN SEPTEMBER 


Decline Of 10% For Nine 
Months Reported 


Shoe production for Sept. in the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District to- 
taled only 5,384,000 pairs, 23 per- 
cent below the 6,965,000 pairs pro- 
duced in Aug. 1951 and fully 82 
percent less than the 7,915,000 pairs 
turned out in Sept. 1950, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St*Louwre reporis. 

For the first nine months of 1951, 
production amounted to 63,878,000 
pairs, a decline of 10 percent from 
the 70,651,000 pairs produced in the 
comparable 1950 period, the Bank 
stated. 

The production decline in the St. 
Louis area compared with a general 
dropping off of shoe output over the 
nation. In Sept., all U. S. shoe man- 
ufacturers manufactured 34,888,000 
pairs, 17 percent less than the 41,- 
958,000 pairs produced in Aug. and 
21 percent less than the 43,928,000 
pairs reported in Sept. 1950. 


Nationally, output in the first nine .- 
months of 1951 totaled 354,837,000 © 


pairs or approximately 18 million 
pairs less than the 372,634,000 pairs 
produced in the same period of 1950. 





VOLUME CAPACITY 


A power failure or a machinery breakdown means lost produc- 


tion — more expense — less profit. 


But what about volume lost because of insufficient working 
capital? Growth opportunities don’t knock at your door every 


day. 


The sound way to finance extra business is Crompton Factoring. You get the 
cash you need for operating scope. You don’t carry receivables or check credits. 


We do these things for you. 


For a big increase in the capacity of your financial equipment, the answer is 
Crompton Factoring. It’s as sound as bedrock because it works exclusively for 
the production and distribution of needed goods. 


Te Tenan Fash 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y 
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A. S. BECK MAY MOVE 
PLANT TO LOWELL 

A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., national 
shoe chain, has taken an option on 
the former Merrimack Shoe Co. 
building in Lowell and is contem- 
plating transfer of operations at its 
Fifth Avenue Shoe Corp. plant in 
Haverhill to the Lowell plant, accord- 
ing to informed trade sources. 

The Lowell Sun, daily newspaper, 
said that the move was still in the 
indefinite stage but would probably 
take place before the first of the year. 
A Beck spokesman in Boston said 
that the action was “definitely under 
consideration” but no decision had 


been reached. 





4 f 
Factory 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN'S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEICHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 








! 
s Alt é 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - BOSTON 


Officials of United Shoe Workers 
of America, CIO, bargaining agent 
for Fifth Avenue workers, said they 
knew the move was being considered 
but that they were unable to make 
any plans until it was officially an- 
nounced by Beck. The union’s con- 
tract which covers over 500 workers 
at the Fifth Avenue plant, expires on 
Dec. 31. 

The Merrimack building has been 


unoccupied for several years. 


Parker House Showing 
Held Good 


Sales of Spring lines at the Parker 
House Shoe Show in Boston Dec. 2-5 
were reported better than anticipated 
by the more than 200 manufacturers 
represented at the semi-annual show- 
ing. 

Although volume was not heavy, 
manufacturers’ representatives took 
the opportunity to discuss buying 
plans with many regional customers. 
Sales made at the Show were not 
regarded as significant in themselves 
but the upturn in business, launched 
in Nov. and reaching a climax at the 
Popular Price Shoe Show, continued 
strongly in evidence. 

Exhibitors were agreed that their 
volume for Spring would be at least 
the equal of last year, perhaps a bit 
higher. The majority was well aware 
that early Spring 1951 sales, the last 
really good business done by the 
shoe industry this year, was as active 
a Spring volume as could be expected. 

No particular buying trends were 
uncovered at the Show. Although 
price still remained a factor, particu- 
larly in the lower-priced lines, no 
concerted price resistance was noted. 
Men’s, women’s and children’s lines 
sold equally well with casuals coming 
in for the usual attention. In the 
same way, newer or more radical 
styles did not sell in any more vol- 
ume than did staples and conserva- 
tive lines. 


URGES MANUFACTURERS 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


“Are your methods antiquated or 
at least haven’t they been modernized 
and improved as compared with the 
other fashion groups so that you can 
turn out goods equally as fast as they 
do? If this were possible it would 
result in a smaller liability in ad- 
vance orders, a much shorter period 
for delivery, less stock on hand for 
the store and less markdowns. 

“Because of the very nature of this 
faster operation, if it were possible, 
there would have to be more styles 
manufactured at greater intervals by 
you manufacturers which would re- 
sult in more business for the stores 
and naturally more for yourselves 
and, we hope, a better net profit for 
both of us. 

“Speaking of more shoes being 
sold by all concerned, | think it is 
a sad commentary on the part of the 
shoe business that no more shoes are 
being sold today per capita popula- 
tion than in 1909. I am informed 
that in 1946 there were 3.62 pairs of 
shoes sold per capita population. In 
1950 there were 3.1 pairs of shoes 
sold. I don’t know of any other field 
of fashion merchandise where the 
trend is so unfavorable as to the 
amount of units sold per capita as 
in the shoe business.” ; 

In closing, however, Wolff struck 
a cheerier note. The Stix, Baer & 
Fuller economist with whom he has 
worked for the past 10 years had 
given him the following information, 
he said. 

“The forecast for expected shoe 
sales for the first half of 1952 shows 
the following figures: Women’s shoes, 
a decrease of 2 percent for the first 
quarter but an increase of 8 percent 
for the second quarter. For children’s 
shoes a decrease of 5 percent for the 
first quarter and an increase of 7 per- 
cent for the second quarter.” 


FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 

licy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS © 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS © SPLITS 


Alse Contract Work 


123 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


VHLELE tAKKLKG COMPAKY 
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Brockton Workers 
Seek Pay Raise 


Brockton’s principal shoe union, 
the 8,000-member Brotherhood of 
Shoe & Allied Crafts, will seek new 
wage and “fringe” benefit increases 
in its forthcoming contract renewal, 
according to the union’s secretary, 
Raymond J. Lynch. The old contract 
with most of the Brockton shoe firms 
involved terminates January 1, 1952. 


The companies have already been 
notified in a letter sent by BSAC 


president Earle F. Snow, that the | 


union will not renew its present con- 
tract without changes in the piece 
rates and other considerations. ““The 
BSAC,” said the letter, “considers its 
members free to strike after this 
date (January 1).” The union has 


not as yet specified its demands under | 
the forthcoming contract. Negotia- | 
tions will be made, as usual, between | 
the BSAC and the Associated Shoe | 


Industries, the latter comprised of 
local shoe and allied trades manu- 
facturers. 


Shoe Executive Arrested In 
Basketball Fix 


New York District Attorney Frank 
Hogan last week announced the 


arrest in Altoona, Pa., of Daniel 
Lamont, head of Lamont Footwear, | 
manufacturing | 
firm, on charges of bribing college 


Altoona footwear 


basketball players. 


Specifically, Lamont, who owns 
the shoe firm, a hotel, a good deal of 
real estate and various other interests, 
was charged with teaming with Jackie 
Goldsmith, Long Island University 
basketball star, and Joseph Serota to 
bribe Connie Schaff to fix a New 
Year’s Day game between Cornell 
and New York University. 


Schaff, now serving a six months 
jail sentence, was originally offered 
$4,000 for the fix but given only 
$2,000 because Lamont was alleged 
later to have claimed he couldn’t lay 
“heavy bets” in time to meet the 
afternoon deadline of the game. 


District Attorney Hogan stated the 
shoe firm and other interests were 
sidelines with Lamont who “is known 
as a big-time gambler and racketeer.” 
Lamont waived extradition after 
arrest and was sent to New York by 
plane. He denied to reporters that 
he had ever fixed any basketball 
games. 
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HOW LIXATOR* WORKS 

In the dissolution zone— flowing through a bed 
of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
zone—through use of the self-filtration principle 

igi d by | ional, the d brine 
is thoroughly filtered through a bed of undis- 
solved rock salt. The rock salt itself filters the 
brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


¥ Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 


Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 

gallon of brine. 

Crystal-clear brine. 

Continuous supply of brine. 

Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator. 

inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 

points of use by pump and piping. 
Savings up to 20% and often more in 
the cost and handling of salt have been 
reported by many Lixate users. Why 
net investigate? 








STAINLESS STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
FOR “LIFETIME” USE 














¢ Say good-by to “guesswork” and 
bother! You can eliminate shoveling, 
hauling, and laborious hand stirring 
of salt and water—with International's 
Lixate Process for Making Brine. 
Assures accurate salt measurement 
every time. Stops waste through spill- .! 
ing. Saves time and labor. 


¢ The Lixator automatically produces 


100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal- 4 
clear brine which may be piped to as ~ 


many points in your plant as you wish 
—any distance away — by gravity or 
pump. YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE to 
get self-filtered LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical and 
bacterial standards. 


An INTERNATIONAL Exclusive 


FLUIXATE Boees: 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


INTERNATIONAL 
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SALT COMPANY 


REG. VU. 6. PAT. OFF. 


INC., Scranton, Pa 








CALAFENE 


PIGMENT FINISHES &Y quality binder, filler and carrying agent. 
Builds up body. Improves covering power and 
spread. Nourishes fiber and eliminates harsh feel. 
No manipulation necessary. 


2 Geld al ooseee imparts permanent flexibility. Does not “pipe” or 


crack. Covers cuts and imperfections. 


SUEDE SPLITS Plumps the skins, strengthens and builds up low 
ends. When sueded the skins have a velvety 
nap and full mellow feel. Does not lay on the 
surface. 


APEX 


mana fry 
EEL II 


al Co., Inc. 


225 West 34th St.. New York 1, N.Y 
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Now— 
Paranitrophenol oo 
JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT 


in a form that will simplify its use and control 
hazards. 


We are equipped to supply tanning oils 
containing paranitrophenol in exact amounts 


specified by you. 


Phone, Wire or Write us now for details. 


WHITTEMORE-WRIGHT CO., INC. 


62 Alford Street, Charlestown 29, Mass. Tel. CH 2-1180 
6660 No. River Road, Milwaukee, Wisc. Tel. Broadway 6-9229 








ca 
DYEWOOD AND 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


SUMAC * QUEBRACHO * GAMBIER 
FUSTIC © MYRABOLAM *® HYPERNIC 
HEMATINE © WATTLE © TANNIC ACID 


YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 


rhe J,§. YOUNG CO. 


2701 BOSTON ST 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PATERSON, N,J © BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 24 
HICA 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





. 
Navy Shoes 

December 11, 1951—Navy In- 
vitation No. 13, covering 249,996 
pairs of low quarter black shoes, 
chrome -tanned calfskin _ uppers. 
Opening at 2:00 p.m. in New York 
City with delivery to various desti- 
nations at one-third total quantity 
each in March, April and May, 1952. 


AWARD NAVY SHOES 


Hanover Shoe Co., Hanover. Pa., 
has been awarded contract by the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office 
on Invitation No. 9781 covering 5,388 
pairs of high black general purpose 
shoes. Award was made on Han- 
over’s low bid at a Nov. 14 opening 
of $4.87 and $5.04 per pair with de- 
livery to Mechanicsburg, Pa., and 
Clearfield, Utah, respectively. 


LUMBARD-WATSON WINNER 


The New York Navy Purchasing 
Office has announced one award on 
Invitation No. 9873 covering 2,000 
pairs women’s black dress pumps to 
Lumbard-Watson Co., Auburn, Me., 
shoe manufacturer. Award on the 
invitation, opened Nov. 23, was made 
on the basis of low bid of $4.75 per 
pair. 


Avon Sole Acquires More 
Factory Space 


Avon Sole Co., of Holbrook, Mass., 
manufactuer of rubberized sole and 
heel products for the shoe industry, 
has leased 6,000 sq. ft. of additional 
factory space adjoining its present 
plant. 

General manager James M. 
Mahanna and advertising manager 
Richard M. Jones announced this 
week that Avon had acquired a 
single-story wooden building at 
School and Belcher Streets formerly 
occupied by Native Footwear, Inc. 
The building will be used as a manu- 
facturing adjunct. 

A marked increase in production, 
particularly of a new cellular type 
rubber used in a waterproof cell sole, 
necessitated re-arrangement of the 
company’s productive _ facilities, 
Jones said. The building is expected 
to be ready for occupancy in mid- 
Dec. 

The company presently employs 
500 workers on three shifts around 
the clock. Expansion into the new 
plant will necessitate hiring of 
another 50 workers, Jones added. 
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CELASTIC* gives Postman 
FIRST CLASS Comfort! 


(Toe Linings stay Tight and Unwrinkled after 
Two Years Wear—in All Kinds of Weather) 


rike policemen, salesmen and others who must earn a living 
on their feet, the postman appreciates maximum comfort in his 


H i H i * Here's an unretouched “cutaway” photo of a shoe w 
shoes. With Celastic he gets this comfort in the toe area, be oe bas Cheaae tt Guiee o ee tank 
ini i Tenn. Mr. Voorhies states: “I wore these shoes for 
cause linings are smooth and the box toe holds its shape for —_ Tenn. Mr. Vooshies sates: "il wore these shows for 
no time suffered toe discomfort due to loose and wrink 
toe linings”. 





the wear-life of the shoe. 

The sure union of lining, box toe and doubler produces 
tight wrinkle-free toe linings, and brings a measure of quality 
to your footwear that will be reflected in loyalty to your brand 
name. 


Build Celastic into your shoes — it pays. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
*Celastic is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corp. 
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OHIO LEATHER CORP sion 
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CULES 
PLITS 


SUEDE LININGS 
SOLE & GUSSET 


A.L.GEBHARDT CO. 


LEATHER MARKETS STILL LACK 
ACTIVE BUYING TREND 


Shoe Manufacturers Continue Their “Close-To-Vest” 
Purchases 


Sole still in doldrums. Side leath- 
ers less active than last week as 
are splits. Sheep only fair as is 
kid. Calf reports better sales. 


Sole Slack 

Boston sole leather tanners report 
nothing encouraging in the way of 
actual sales. Despite much talk of 
lower prices making sole leathers 
competitive again, shoe manufac- 
turers still appear waiting for mar- 
ket to hit bottom. As long as heavy 
hides continue weak, there is little 
likelihood sole leathers will attract 
any large buying movement. 

Despite the soft heavy hide market, 
leather prices appear to have steadied. 
Tanners say they cannot afford to 
offer leather at lower prices under 
existing replacement costs. Because 
there is little buying, tanners try to 
meet situation by cutting down pro- 


duction—something they dislike do- 


~ing—but they say there is no choice. 


The big question is: where and when 
is the bottom of the market? 

Heavy bends listed by most at 62c 
and down; mediums at 70c and 
down, light bends around 80c and 
down. These prices only indicate 
the range, according to quality. There 
is a good deal of talking done before 
actual sales. 

Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report the picture pretty much 
the same as last week. There is a 
good potential market right now and 
tanners are quite optimistic that as 
leather prices are lowered, manufac- 
turers are going to turn back to 
leather from the synthetics that had 


made such inroads. However, things 
are still too unstable to make any 
price quotations at the present time. 


Sole Offal 

Situation in sole leather offal about 
the same on Boston market. This 
means little sales volume, uneasy 
price situation. Actually, prices are 
unchanged from last week but there 
are not enough sales in volume to 
establish any fixed trend. Tanners 
stress fact that hide market must 
stabilize before they can expect any 
good buying movement. 

The larger tanners are not inclined 
to make any more substantial price 
concessions at the moment. These 
feel that sole leathers should not be 
sold short, based on military buying 
prospects and growing civilian de- 
mand. However, they must cut pres- 
ent production to the bone or find 
themselves with heavy inventories— 
something few care to do at this time 
of year. 

Heavy cow bellies still listed up to 
30c; sales made at 28 and down. 
Steer bellies also listed around 30c 
but sales are made below this. Lighter 
weights bring a cent or two less. 
Single shoulders still muddled; not 
enough business to establish prices. 
Double roughs sell in the low 60's 
for the most part; better lots bring 
a few cents more than average. Head 
quiet and 20-25c. Not many fore- 
shanks around; a few sales reported 
in 20-24c range. Same true of hind 
shanks at 24-25c. 


Calf Improving 
With the raw calfskin market con- 
tinuing to firm, Boston calf leather 








‘The CAMPBELLS are coming... 


with the very 8 


finest 
RING DRIVE WOOD HEEL NAILS 
and 


MACHINE DRIVEN 
RUBBER HEEL NAILS 


D. R. CAMPBELL MACHINE CoO. 


5S MILDRED AVE., MATTAPAN DISTRICT, BOSTON 26, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY SHOE NAILS 
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tanners report a more encouraging 
outlook this week. This doesn’t mean 
that a buying rush has begun but 
there is enough business to keep tan- 
ners occupied. Prospects look good 
for business to continue. 

Buying emphasis still on cheaper 
grade calf for popular price shoes. 
There is a good amount of business 
done here. Women’s weights do best 
in grades at 60c and 8 for this 
type of shoe. The better grades are 
slow at 89c and down for top quality 
and 86c and down for medium qual- 
ity leathers. 

Men’s weights do better, particu- 
larly in better grades. Top tanners 
ask 97c and down to 75c for best 
men’s weights. Of course, the volume 
is still at 60c and down but there is 
more business above these grades 
than previously. Heavy suede calf 
moves well but regular weights are 
slow. 


Sheep Moderate 


Boston sheep leather market con- 
tinues as it has been for months: 
moderate sales and fairly firm prices. 
Sheep market has not been affected 
by decline in other hides and skins. 
Tanners say they must hold close to 
present price line, based on their re- 
placement costs. Buyers, on the other 
hand, buy most of their leather for 
requirements, seem little interested 
in ordering well ahead. 

Boot lining russets bring 30c and 
down to about 25c. Shoe linings best 
around 25c and down. Colored vege- 
table linings not too active at 27c 
top. Novelty sheep sells at various 
prices, according to use. Chrome 
only fair at 34c and down. Hat sweat 
slow. 


Garment Sheep Fair 

Garment sheep tanners in Boston 
say their sales are only fair at the 
tail end of the season. This market 
must wait several weeks—probably 
until the first of the year—to be re- 
solved. Determining factors will be 
status and supply of pickle skins and 
ae happens in the horsehide mar- 

et. 

Tanners report fair sales this week 
in garment suede at fairly firm prices 
of 29c and down. Garment grain 
situation much muddier with sales 
few and far between. Tanners must 
ask about 25c to meet replacement 
costs but coast manufacturers claim 
they canont pay above 23c. 

All eyes are on the New Zealand 
market, expected to supply close to 
1,200,000 dozen skins in the next 
year. Offerings will open in next 
3-4 weeks. However, these skins 
can’t be shipped here for another 
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Solid and firm tannage, but mellow enough to 
channel well. 
Uniform natural light color. 
Closely sanded flesh side. 


Consistently well-trimmed and uniform weight. 


Meeting all chemical 
and physical require- 
ments to make a 

mfortable and long 
isting shoe. 


ERC ERS aURG 
LOEWENGART AND COMPANY 
315 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 16_N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAHNA LEATHER S® 











ONCE =THEN ALWAYS 


Transmission, Bridle, Strap 
Hydraulic Leathers 
Oak, Chrome, Combination Tan 


HANS REES’ & SONS 


39 Frankfort St. Tannery at 
New York 38, N. Y. Asheville, N. C. 


SUPEREES -the superlative leather! 














SETON LEATHERS 
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SHELL CORDOVAN BUTTS 


H 10 PALA o PFINEST QUALITY GRAINS 


ILLAG) VEGETABLE CALF 


(IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


SIDE UPPER LEATHERS 


“CHROMEXCEL” RETAN and WATERPROOF 


ATHLETIC GOODS LEATHERS 


HORWEEN LEATHER CO. 


2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 























There are 


50 YEARS of tanning experience behind 


CREESE & COOK 
FINE LEATHERS 


Sole Selling Agents 


HEBB LEATHER COMPANY 


112 BEACH STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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2-3 months—a good reason to keep 
tanners cautious in their price and 
selling policies. 

Good domestic pickle skins being 
about $16.00 on market. Last sales 
of New Zealands (small lambs) re- 
ported at $10.00 delivered. Drop in 
horsehide market in recent weeks has 
sheep tanners a bit concerned. 


Sides Slower 

Boston side leather tanners report 
sales a bit slower than weeks ago; 
prices about the same. New business 
grows scarcer this week as tanners 
work ahead into Feb. on orders al- 
ready received. What will happen, 
depending upon hide market develop- 
ments, is anybody’s guess. 

Heavy weight combination tanned 
extremes still bring about 54c and 
down. Large dress elk moves 
moderately at 45-46c and down; ex- 
tremes at 52c and down. Garrison 
leather wanted still at 52c and down. 
Army retan still pegged at 45-46c and 
down, with emphasis on lower grades. 


Splits Moderate 

Better business of last week con- 
tinues into this week, according to 
Boston split tanners. Price situa- 
tion here has become good enough 
to attract new orders. Those tanners 
who try to hold prices above market 
do much less business. 

Men’s weights suede splits bring 
up to 47c for better grades 
with demand continuing good here. 
Much of this wanted for women’s 
unlined shoes. Even the women’s 
weights are wanted now in high 
colors. Lining business continues 
better at 20c and down. Above this, 
there is little business. Gussets slow; 
work shoe fair at 28c and down. 


Glove Leathers Same 

The greatest influx of glove orders 
in years is pouring into Fulton 
County. Cold weather all over the 
country is beginning to pay divi- 
dends. Unfortunately, many of the 
orders must be refused as manufac- 
turers cannot meet the deadlines. 
Stocks are being depleted especially 
in the $5 and under range. 

Leather sales light and prices a 
little weaker as tanners try to lighten 
inventories. A good grade of domes- 
tic pigtex grains offered at 23c. Some 
distress men’s grey suedes offered at 
36c. These prices are off about 2c. 
Iranians can be bought for 25c, off 3c. 

Some raw skin buying going on, 
especially in Sudans and Capes. 
Prices paid indicate a fairly steady 
leather price structure for the coming 
year. 
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Kid Moving 

Kid leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia say business could be a lot 
worse and they are not too upset 
about the current picture. Glazed is 
now in real demand in colors. The 
orders come in but for small amounts. 
Colors wanted still run over 30 tones, 
but there are so many varieties of 
reds and purples that these seem to 
lead the field right now. 

In suede, colors are not much in 
demand, but there remains a small 
but steady market for blacks. Slipper 
leather fairly stationary. There is 
buying, but in no great volume. 
Crushed considered fair by those 
who have permanent accounts for 
this type of leather. They are in a 
position where there is always some 
demand from these buyers and right 
now they are selling it in a variety 
of colors and black. Most tanners, 
however, find no new business in 
crushed developing. 

Satin mats generally reported as 
dead. Prices still quoted at lists that 
have been in effect since the freeze. 
The rawskin market is still at an 
unchanged level; it is considered too 
high by the tanners who are doing 
any buying, since they feel. the 
amount of buying should have forced 
prices still lower. 


Average List Prices 
Suede 45c-95c 
Glazed 35c-$1.05 
Linings 30c-60c 
Slipper 35c-70c 
Satin mats 69c-$1.20 
Crushed 35c-80c 


Belting Lags 

Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia find things fairly slow in 
spite of lowered prices. Part of this 
is blamed on an unstable market and 
part on the time of the year. No one 
does much buying the last month of 
the year. 

Curriers find that on the whole 
business is not good and they do not 
expect things to pick up until after 
the turn of the year. Small orders 
come in with fair regularity but no 
quantity business is done. Since most 
curriers haven’t been able to keep 
to their price lists, they have made 
revisions downward with an average 
cut 14c below the lowest prices 
quoted on the last printed lists. 
Actual business had been done at 
lower prices for quite a while but up 
until now tanners were optimistic 
about bringing prices up to the level 
of the lists. 

Curriers find that curried shoul- 
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ders are not worth bothering about 
now; in some instances, finished 
shoulders are selling lower than 
prices tanners are able to quote, so 
most tanners have withdrawn from 
this market completely for the time 
being. 


AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 
CURRENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Curried Belting Best Selec. 
Butt bends aX 
Centers 12” ...... 

Centers 24-28” ... 
Centers 30” ....... 

Wide sides ........ 
Narrow sides 


Premiums to be added: extra light plus 14c; 
light plus 10c; extra heavy plus 1 


Norwegians Adopt U. S. 


Shoe Methods 


A report has been issued by the 
Norwegian shoe productivity team 
which visited the U. S. a year ago, 
under the ECA Technical Assistance 


Program. to study U. S. shoe produc- 
tion methods. The main section of 
the report highlighted the American 
system of letting the machine do as 
much of the work as possible; in 
short; more accent on mechanization 
and less on personal craftsmanship. 
_ The Norwegian team was so im- 
pressed by the value of this method 
that they are urging their own indus- 
try to adopt it. The report cited that 
the average output of Norwegian 
shoe workers was 903 pairs annually, 
due in part to the high amount of 
manual work done. This compares 
with a productivity of 11 to 12 hun- 
dred pairs for Swedish and Danish 
workers, and between 2100 and 2300 
for U. S. workers. The Norwegian 
shoe industry hopes to raise its pro- 
duction to two or three pairs per 
capita, as compared with 1.3 pairs at 
present. 
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LEATHER COMPANY, 


Jefferson Leather Co., 119 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Paul J. Gerwin, 485 So. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 

F. J. Kelly, 918 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The John Harvey Leather Co., 50 Wildey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stephens Leather Co., 406 Main St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Distributors 


KIPS and 
SIDES 
INC. 


AS FE aE SAB S 7 Dione 


ACME,139 LYNNFIELD ST., PEABODY, MASS. 


@ FAST MULLING 
@ GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 
@ RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 
Ask your supplier for 


SNYDER BUCKRAMS 


Once Used — No Other Will Satisty 
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H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 


SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


**Always Reliable” 





LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2722 N HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA PA. 





HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 
MORE ACTIVE: PRICES FIRM 


Better Undertone With Growing Feeling That 
Price Droop Checked 


Trading in hide and skin markets 
on the new allocation permits for 
Dec. moderately active this week. 
Prices mostly steady on heavier types 
to slightly higher on certain lighter 
weight hides. 

Further stability shown by big 
packer sales of heavy native and 
branded steers to sole leather 
tanners at unchanged prices early 
in the week and gave some hide 
traders the impression that sole 
tanners are beginning to receive a 
few more orders for their leather. 
Of course, sole leather prices have 
been sagging to lower levels for many 
weeks in the absence of any real de- 
mand but some advices say the pic- 
ture looks a little brighter now. En- 
couragement seems to stem from the 
fact that at least reductions, sole 
leather is in better position to com- 
pete with nuclear soles. Many shoe 
manufacturers who have been using 
the latter freely during the past few 
months are starting to show more 
interest in sole leather. 

Up to now, however, the demand 
from sole tanners for heavy hides has 
not been very broad, being confined 
mostly to big four and larger in- 
dependent packer productions. It 
has not shown up to any extent in 
heavy small packer hides. As a re- 
sult, some very heavy small packer 
hides over 70 lbs. average, have been 
sold at very low prices to upper 
tanners producing splits. 

More interest in side upper leather 
is causing tanners to look around the 
markets for medium and _ lighter 
average weight hides and supplies 
are not easy to locate. Some upper 
tanners, consequently, have paid 
slightly higher prices. For instance, 
big packer St. Louis light average 
light cows sold Tuesday at 25c or a 
half cent advance. Lighter small 
packer hides have moved up, prices 
being 5 to 10% better than a week 
or ten days ago. 

Some improvement in the call for 
better quality calf leather has re- 
sulted in tanners paying slightly 
higher prices for certain better pro- 
ductions of raw calfskins in both 
New York and Chicago markets. 
Heavy weight calf brought the best 
advances in these markets. Kip skins 
also showed a firmer tendency. 
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At the moment, there seems to be 
a better undertone in the markets 
with a growing feeling in many trade 
quarters that the recent sharp down- 
turn in prices has been checked, at 
least for the time being. Packers 
are not pushing light hides for sale 
as production runs largely to heavier 


types. 


Dry Sheepskins Same 

Not much change in this market. 
Selling quarters state interest contin- 
ues restricted to certain descriptions 
and at a price. Most shippers are 
showing little inclination to reduce 
asking prices as they are well sold up 
on sales to Europe and in their own 
markets. 

Foreign shearlings high. Reports 
from Montevideo that England and 
Sweden have purchased 34-114 inch 
mouton skins at $5.40, 34-144 inch 
lining skins at $4.00, 1-34 inch lin- 
ing skins at $3.50 and the 44-14 inch 
skins at $2.80. Reports from the 
Argentine also indicate a very high 
market with fall clips going at $3.75- 
$4.00 and shearlings, number ones, 
at $3.35-$3.50. These prices are con- 
siderably above our domestic market. 
Sweden and Norway also operating 
at the Cape, paying very high prices 
for shearlings. 

Hair sheep markets slow. Some 
further small lots of Mocha black- 
heads for “friezing” sold at $1.60 per 
lb., basis primes, but shippers have 
since firmed up and are asking $1.70 
for additional business. Late sales of 
Nigerian sheep at 59c per lb., basis 
prime Kanos with further offerings 
lacking. Business in Brazil cabrettas 
restricted. Regulars salable at $13.00 
per dozen c&f., but shippers holding 
firm for $14 c&f. No change in Cape 
glovers. 

Further declines at Australian wool 
sheepskin auctions but levels are still 
above the ideas of pullers here. At 
Melbourne, bare to one inch sound 
pelts sold at par to 3 pence lower, 
bare to one inch damaged pelts at 
3-6 pence lower, new season lambs 
at 3-6 pence lower and all others 6-10 
pence lower, Australian currency. 
At Sydney, thirds, half and lambs 
were 1-2 pence, others 2-4 pence 
lower. 
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SHOE MANUFACTURING 


begins in the tannery... 


and shoe leather isn’t sold 


until the consumer has it 
ON HIS FEET! 


Every one in the leather business knows that 
the next few years will tell the story about where 
leather will fit in shoe manufacturing. 

The leather industry, if it is to strengthen 
its position, is faced with a three-point selling 
job. First, it must sell the shoe manufacturer; 
second, it must sell the shoe retailer; third, 
it must sell the consumer. 

That, in the opinion of merchandising ex- 
perts, is the tripod upon which leather sales will 
rise. Remove 
any leg and 
sales will fall. 
) % Recently, I 

S\ Q have been call- 

~ ing on shoe re- 
tailers in vari- 
ous parts of the 
country, telling 
them the story 
of leather 
shoes. They’re 
interested. They listen. They want more facts. 

It is my belief that if every tanner and every 
manufacturer serving the tanning industry made 
it their business to call regularly upon shoe 
manufacturers and retailers, renewing and add- 
ing to their knowledge of leather, the influence 
of both of these factors would soon begin to 
be seen upon the consumer. 

In calling upon shoe people, I have devel- 
oped an approach which I have found very ef- 


ss 


~ 
* 
. 


fective. I’ll be glad to share my experience with 
any tanner or any manufacturer serving this 
industry so that he can benefit by what I have 
learned. 

Shoe manufacturing begins in the tannery— 
and shoe leather isn’t sold until the consumer 
has it on his feet. The part the shoe manufac- 
turer and retailer play in the final sale of 
leather is the most important, and every one of 
us in the leather field owes it to the shoe manu- 
facturer, the 
retailer, and 
the consumer, 
to see to it that 
the facts about 
leather are 
projected 
where they will 
do the most 
good. 

Write me to- 
day. This is 
everybody’s job. I’ll be glad to share my ex- 
perience with you. 


Sincerely, 


JAMES L. BARREN 
President 

American Extract Co., 
Port Allegany, Penna. 


LEATHER YESTERDAY, TODAY, ALWAYS! 
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Reptiles Quiet 

Little change in the market. If 
anything, it is slower than last week 
with only odd lot sales passing. 
Leather business has slowed up and 
the anticipated activity following the 
Popular Price Shoe Show has not 
developed as yet. 

In raw stock markets, offers con- 
tinue small and at firm levels. Small 
lot of Madras bark tanned whips, 
4 inches up, averaging 41 inches, 
70/30 selection, sold at 70c; further 
offers now available at 68c. Most 
shippers, however, have higher views. 
Similar cobras held at 44c as against 
last sales at 42c. 

Siam market mixed. Some interest 
in ring lizards but offers small and 
firmly held at $1.40-$1.50. Last con- 
firmed sales at $1.25 for 25 centi- 
meters and up, averaging 30 centi- 
meters, 60/40 selection. 

Aers and chouyres nominal in ab- 
sence of sales. Brazil market steady 
with few offers of back cut tejus for 


shipment. Some giboias offered at 


SOLID 


STANDARD 
BRANDS 


LIQUID 


SMS 


from 72-78c FOB., while buyers’ ideas 
are nearer to 70c FOB. 

Calcutta market firm with reports 
that 1,000 wet salted Ramgodies, 10 
inches up, averaging 12/13 inches, 
80/20 selection, held at 12c and bark 
tanned water snakes, 3 inches up, 
averaging 314 inches, 70/30 selec- 
tion, offered at 17c. 


Deerskins Easy 

There is still a weak tone to the 
market notwithstanding occasional 
sales at slightly under list trading 
levels. Spot lots of Brazil “jacks” 
have sold at under 69c ex-dock, as to 
selections and lots involved but most 
buyers’ ideas for shipment are 60c 
and under, basis manufacturers. No 
change in the Siam market as few 
offers have been received. However, 
New Zealand market lower with sales 
made at $1.25 basis manufacturers. 
More available but buyers talk less. 
Central American descriptions held 
above the ideas of buyers here and 
no sales confirmed. Last sales at 75c 
c&f., buyers’ views now nearer 70c. 


POWDERED 
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RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT AND EXPORT CORPORATION 








SINCE 1888 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. Co. 
125-131 PULASKI ST., NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Representative 
WOLFF INTERNATIONAL INC., 2577 NO. TEUTONIA AVE., MILWAUKEE 6, WISC. 
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Pigskins Muddy 

Both leather and raw stock sales 
have slowed up. Primary markets 
still firm with few offers. Few Manaos 
offers received due to floods at ori- 
gin retarding hunters from going out 
and collecting the skins. The skins 
are in the interior and eventually will 
be available. 

Maranhao grey peccaries sold at 
$1.90 c&f. Bolivian grey peccaries 
held at $2.20 c&f. and buyers’ ideas 
$1.80. Best bids for Para grey pec- 
caries $2.05. Peruvian grey péccaries 
salable at $2.35 c&f. No interest in 
blacks and the spread has widened 
considerably in the few instances 
where blacks have been taken. A 
small lot of Chaco Carpinchos sold 
at $3.35 c&f. with further interest but 
no offers. Wet salted capivaras sell- 
ing around $3.50, basis mfgrs. 


Goatskins Spotty 

Little Buying reported on goat- 
skin markets. Best sales in Amrit- 
sars with Nigerians and Mombasas 
moving a little. Other selections very 
slow with tanners emphasizing much 
price pressure. 

Last sales Amritsars at $10.00 to 
$11.00 per dozen c&f. for 1200 lb. 
skins for shipment; $11.00 to $12.00 
ex dock for shipment. One sale spot 
Hodeidahs, 25/65/10, 130/132 lbs. 
reported at $7.25 per dozen ex dock. 
Genuine Batis held last at $12.00 to 
$12.25; Bati types at $10.00 to $10.50 
but few if any sales. 

Shade dried Mombasas selecting 
40/50/10, 103/106 Ibs., last sold at 
$9.00 for Campelas. Tanners not in- 
terested above $8.00. Red Kanos 
goatskins last brought $1.00 to $1.01 
per lb., c&f. but held higher now. 
White haired Nigerians reported at 
88-90c per lb. Brazils at $1.10 per 
lb. FOB for 75 percent regulars. 
Shippers asking $12.00 for Pernam- 
bucos. 


Argentine Hide Prices 
Up 30 Percent 

Argentine’s official trade agency, 
IAPI, has raised hide prices 30 per- 
cent for the local industry. These 
prices are applicable to salted hides 
only. The significant interpretation 
of this surprise increase is that a 
modification of Argentine currency 
exchange rates is imminent. Hence, 
if devaluation of the Argentine peso 
comes, as now expected shortly, the 
“real” value of hides in relation to 
the devalued exchange rate will not 
be appreciably altered. It is reported 
that Argentina is trying urgently to 
increase hide and leather exports to 
increase its short dollar reserves. 
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TO HELP YOU DO A GOOD JOB OF ..... 


Pin-Point Planning. 


In 1952, as in all years past, smart 
planning is going to be the answer 
to a lot of problems even before they 
arise. The tanner is going to have to 
have a clear picture of how shoe in- 
dustry executives are thinking, and 
shoe executives are going to have to 
know how the tanner and all other 
sources of supply are going to move. 


Again this year, as in the past, 
LEATHER AND SHOES will give its 
industry a complete roadmap — the 
industry-wide round-up of opinion 
on supply and demand, costs and 
prices, production and sales, that will 
make it possible for all progressive 
shoe and leather industry executives 
to select destinations and chart the 
best routes for reaching them. 


The Annual Review and Preview 
Issue of LEATHER AND SHOES will 
appear December 29, containing the 
results of a nation-wide survey that 
will answer questions like: How do 
you see your sales for 1952? Do you 


think your prices will be higher, 
lower or about the same as 1951? 
Do you believe that price controls 
should continue thrugh 1952? How 
do you think your costs will stack 
up next year? Do you foresee any 
raw materials shortages for your 


products? 


These and scores of other questions 
that mean the difference between 
catch - as - catch - can groping and 
clear-cut, pin-point planning will 
make the December 29 issue one that 
will help every shoe and leather 
executive do a better job of establish- 
ing production goals, estimating sales 
possibilities, gauging effect of govern- 
ment regulations, and _ generally 
smoothing the way for a bigger and 


better year. Don’t miss this issue! 


The Annual Forecast and Review Issue 
Out December 29 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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TABER 
TANNERY 
PUMPS 


. ». have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859. Write for Bulletin TP-629 


TABER PUMP CO. 
300 Elm St. (Est. 1859) Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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AWARD CALFSKIN TOOLING 

The Army Quartermaster office 
announced this week the award of 
Invitation QM-30-280-52-445, cover- 
ing leather, calfskin, black and me- 
dium brown, tooling 2-214 oz. to 
A. F. Gallun & Son Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The quality, 3,700 skin, 
dollar value, $29,220.50. 


INVITE OXFORD BIDS 

The N. Y. Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Agency has issued Invitation 
QM-30-280-51-729 covering bids on 
420,000 pairs tan, low-quarter shoes, 
mildrew resistant. Bids will be 
opened in New York at 1 p.m. on 
Dec. 27. Delivery as follows: 140,- 
004 pairs by April 30, 1952; 140,- 
000 pairs by May 31; 139,992 pairs 
by June 30. 





COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 





CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS 
Belting, Harness Bag 
Mechani- Sad- 


Total 
Cattle 
Hides 
22095 
21070 
28121 
30828 
25656 
26152 
27566 
26905 
28824 
26070 
23332 
. 24391 
2298 
2204 
2220 
1916 
1956 
1878 
1534 
1885 
1649 


Sole 
7833 
7032 
9080 

10432 
8290 
8420 
8525 
8510 
8924 
8016 
6384 
6127 
544 
527 
511 
467 
455 
445 
374 
502 
420 


Upper 
12124 
11582 
15600 
15598 
13073 
13002 
14567 
14057 
15529 
14213 
13753 
15377 
1433 
1359 
1395 
1135 
1185 
1150 
941 
1119 
1001 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Feb. 
Mar. .. 
Apr. .. 
May .. 
June . 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


(In 1,000 hides) 


Case, 
Strap 
387 
382 
581 
936 
800 
629 
$72 
827 
813 
760 


cal 
531 
675 
1064 
1213 
1292 
1439 
1324 
1158 
1134 
1004 
759 227 674 
789 218 813 
93 19 77 
90 20 80 
103 15 71 
91 18 65 
97 21 64 
87 18 50 
78 14 39 
94 17 48 
75 18 39 


dlery 
477 
524 
650 
637 
632 
613 
556 
510 
440 
270 


*Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data. 





CALF, KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 


(In 1,000 hides) 


———-—~Sheep Leathers > 


Total 
Sheep, 
Lamb 
38914 
37920 
51915 
53629 
59315 
53976 
52450 
47999 
36535 
33492 
28644 
31501 
2831 
2705 
2492 
1968 
1478 
1480 
1879 
1674 


Calf, 
Kip 
14027 
11387 
13098 
12264 
11112 
10930 
11636 
10836 
12471 
10480 
10173 
10661 
867 
922 
904 
805 
574 
459 
559 
492 


Goat, 
Kid 
40419 
37697 
45373 
41127 
37351 
34653 
24026 
24123 
37188 
37970 
34774 
37159 
3502 
3201 
3435 
3084 
2620 
2038 
2486 
1833 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951, Jan. 
Feb. .... 
Mar. . 
April .. 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Glove, 
Gar- 
ment 
18420 
17725 
22542 
19459 
20415 
20370 
17294 
15781 
11265 
10419 

8411 

9750 
826 
793 
675 
499 
451 
475 
459 
438 


All 
Other 
6327 
6907 
9428 
9591 
12216 
11876 
11495 
8918 
7363 
6688 
5737 
6091 
718 
639 
616 
476 
360 
357 
457 
406 


Shear- 
lings 
2563 
3322 
5779 
9596 
11210 
6690 
6508 
9923 
5409 
4993 
4498 
$322 
345 
310 
280 
240 
192 
180 
275 
218 


Shoe 
11604 
9966 
14166 
14983 
15474 
15040 
17153 
13349 
12498 
11392 
9998 
10708 
942 
963 
921 
753 
475 
468 
688 
612 





THE WOBURN MACHINE COMPANY 
HIDE AND LEATHER MACHINERY 
PROMPT SERVICE ON MACHINERY REPAIRS 


TEL. WO-2-0330 


LEATHER and SHOES 


201 MAIN ST., WOBURN, MASS. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Pennsylvania 
® Morris Glinn has been appointed 
fitting room foreman of Turian, Inc., 


Philadelphia. 


® Carolyn Shoe Co. has begun op- 
erations at Macungie under the super- 
vision of Morris Birnbaum. Carolyn 
was formerly associated with Norma 
Footwear Co. of Brooklyn. 


@ Alexander Dorph has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Modern 
Footwear Corp., Philadelphia. Dorph, 
who also represents Bon-Tell Foot- 
wear Corp., will maintain his office 
in New York City. 


Maryland 
® Boston Shoe Co., Baltimore shoe 
wholesaler, is reported offering credi- 
tors a compromise settlement on the 
basis of 40 percent cash. 


Ohio 

®@ At a creditors’ meeting held Nov. 
28, Creditors’ Committee for The 
Longini Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 
women’s shoe manufacturer, was ap- 
pointed. It was decided to have an 
expert survey and study operation of 
the business in order to eliminate every, 
possible expense and decide upon a 
plan for protection of creditors’ in- 
terests. A definite plan will be recom- 
mended shortly. 


Missouri 

@ Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., Inc., 
has made arrangements with Cactus 
Shoes, Ltd., of London, England, to 
introduce into the U. S. a line of the 
firm’s low-heel type shoes. The shoes, 
to be distributed to dealers on a fran- 
chise basis, will be sold under the trade 
iame “Hayhills of London.” 


*# Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. Yard of 
Chester A. Yard & Co., St. Louis 
listributor of shoe materials and sup- 
plies, recently won $1,800 on the 
Break The Bank TV show. 
were attending the Pepular Price Shoe 
Show in New York. 


® Tom O’Brien, well-known in the 
shoe trade, has been appointed sales 
representative to the industry by 
Verd-A-Ray Corp., manufacturer 
of incandescent and fluorescent lamps 
for industrial and commercial light- 
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ing. His headquarters are located at 
1123 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1. 


® Shoe Factory Supplies Co. of St. 
Louis has completed removal of equip- 
ment and machinery from 2128-30 
Pine St. to its own building at 1200 
South Grand Ave. The new location, 
a one-story building containing 6,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, is constructed of 
concrete block with a brick facing at 
the front. The new building will en- 
able the firm to carry a larger instock 


department for the convenience ot 
shoe manufacturers in the St. Louis 
area, according to Leslie C. Glass, 
president. 


New York 


® C. A. Andres & Co., New York 
hides and skins dealer, has moved its 
offices to 150 Broadway, New York 38. 


@ Globe Leather Corp. of New 
York and Globe Tanning Corp., 
Peabody, Mass., have appointed the 
firm of Harold I. Stewart, 918 N. 
4th St., Milwaukee, Wis., as resident 
sales agent for Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan. 
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© Hides, Skin and Leather Divi- 
sion of the Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies of New York is reported 
to have exceeded all expectations in 
amount of contributions given to the 
current campaign at the division’s 
annual Federation dinner Nov. 28 at 
the Harmonie Club, New York. The 
group is seeking a total of $20 mil- 
lion this year. Morris Joffe of Flem- 
ing-Joffe, Ltd., and Arthur Loewen- 
gart of Loewengart & Co. are chair- 
man and vice-chairman respectively 
of the division. 


© G. B. Reiss & Co., New York City 
hide and skin dealer, is moving its of- 


fices from 41 Park Row to 154 Nas- 
sau St., New York 38. 


® Involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in Eastern District Court 
against Harmony Shoe Corp., 265 
Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, it is re- 
ported. 


® U. S. Rubber Co. is reported to 
have begun manufacturing operations 
on a limited line of men’s and women’s 
leather-upper casuals. The shoes, 
which will be known as U. S. Leather 
Casuals and U. S. Kedettes im Leather, 
will retail at $10.50 for the men’s 
shoe and $8.95 for the women’s cas- 
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ual, Thomas R. Grimes has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the U. S. 
Rotalite plastic products division and 
William M. Coy is now sales manager 
of the firm’s chemical sponge division. 


® Footwear Corp. of America has 
been organized at 45 W. 34th St., 
New York, to sell footwear at whole- 
sale. Principals are Harold J. Kras- 
ner, president, and Jesse Klein, vice 
president. 


© Airline Footwear Corp., foot- 
wear manufacturer located at 200 
Tillary St., Brooklyn, is reported to 
be in financial difficulties. The com- 
pany is some $32,000 in debt to the 
trade and owes another $10,000 for 
taxes and priorities, it is reported. 
Assets consist of its plant at a liqui- 
dation value of $2,500 and miscella- 
neous assets of $2,000. 


© The Baker & Adamson Products, 
General Chemical Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, 
is offering a new 264-page catalog 
of laboratory reagents and fine chemi- 
cals. The catalog covers more than 
1,000 high purity chemicals, includ- 
ing such pertinent facts as grades, 
strengths, maximum limits of impuri- 
ties, etc., of all reagents. Extremely 
useful to the laboratory chemist is 
a special section dealing with storing 
and handling chemicals that require 
extra care. 


@ Herman H. Knoll has been ap- 
pointed sales manager at Bambi Foot- 
wear, Inc., Brooklyn shoe manufac- 
turer. 


® Joseph Cohen has resigned as fit- 
ting room foreman of Robern Shoe 
Co. in New York City. 


@ Sale of assets of Hyrose Mfg. 
Corp., New York slipper manufac- 
turer, realized $22,000 at a recent 
auction, it is reported. 


© General Cut Sole Corp., leather 
jobbers located at 177 William St., 
New York, has filed voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, it is reported. The 
firm lists liabilities at $46,164 and 
assets at $14,080. 


Wisconsin 


@ H. S. Garness of the Credit Men’s 
Association of Milwaukee has been 
appointed receiver by the Circuit 
Court of Milwaukee County on peti- 
tion of two local creditors of Irving 
Margolin Shoe Corp., Milwaukee 
footwear manufacturer, it is reported. 
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Massachusetts 


® Custom Finishing Corp., Danvers 
leather finishing firm, is reported to 
have filed voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. The company lists liabilities 
of $14,473 with assets of $4,159. 


® Chester W. Adkins, formerly with 
the Hilliard Merrill Division of U. S. 
Leather Co., has been appointed sales 
representative by Clarence Walker 
Co., Inc., of Haverhill and Prosper 
Shevenell & Son, Inc., of Dover, 
N. H. He will handle their lines of 


soles, counters, shanks and lifts. 


® Morlen Mfg. Co. is in process of 
organization to manufacture and sell 
finished covers for making and fin- 
ishing rooms. Location is at 113 
Monroe St., Lynn, Officers are Morris 
Lait, also of Morris Lait Co., Lynn, 
and Leonard Salmansohn of Leon- 
ard Finding & Chemical Co., Boston, 
both of whom will also continue ac- 
tive in their other businesses. Morlen 
will also handle shoe fabric specialty 
items. 


@ The item in L&S’ Dec. 1 issue stat- 
ing that Jo-Gal Shoe Co., Lawrence, 
will make a line of ballerinas “for the 
first time” was in error. Florence 
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Kuncho, office manager, states that 
the company has always specialized in 
ballerinas and recently added floor 
space in order to increase its produc- 
tion by 50 to 60 cases per day. 


© George R. Constantine and 
Arthur F. Bell, Haverhill, have been 
issued a patent by the U. S. Patent 
Office on a machine for manufactur- 
ing wedge heels. The patent has been 
assigned to Service Wood Heel Co. of 
Lawrence. 


© Adrena Stitching Co. of Haver- 
hill is at work on an Army contract 
for 145,000 combat packs. The con- 
tract will keep the firm’s 100 em- 
ployes busy until July, according to 
George Girgoian, owner. 
; 

® E & M Fabric Co., Haverhill, has 
been awarded a new contract for the 
manufacture of 184,000 cartridge 
belts valued at $250,000, according to 
Edgar A. Movesian, Jr., a partner 
with his father in the firm. The com- 
pany, in operation during World War 
II, reorganized a year ago for defense 
stitching work. 


® Knipe Bros., Inc., Ward Hill, re- 
ports receipt of its third Army con- 


tract calling for 75,000 pairs of com- 
bat boots valued at $528,750. The 
award will keep 300 crew workers 
busy until Spring. The company is 
also working on a similar contract for 
105,000 pairs. 


® Willard Cashman, formerly asso- 
ciated with Burk Bros., Philadelphia 
tanner, has joined Marden-Wild Corp., 
Somerville, as sales representative. 


® Edward Settino, formerly with 
Gilbert Freeman Co., Boston, has been 
appointed sales manager of the newly 
organized Delco Shoe Products Co., 
division of Delco Rubber Co., in Mill- 
bury. The new division will combine 


and sell shoe fabrics. 


@ Jack Smith has been named presi- 
dent of Narjos Shoe Co., Inc., Som- 
erville. He was formerly treasurer of 
Beacon Hill Shoe Corp. in Boston. 
Joseph B. Smith is treasurer of Narjos. 


®@ Board of directors of A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 30 cents per 
share and special dividend of 40 cents 
per share on capital stock, payable 
Dec. 12 to stockholders of record on 
Nov. 23. 
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Features / 


NEW UGA CEMENT SOLE ATTACHING 
MACHINE—MODEL C 


A versatile, hydraulic machine that offers for the first time 
on a two-station press these three features — 


‘4, Balanced Pressure 


Toe pads and heel blocks have equalizing means, pro- 
viding automatic adjustment for all heel heights to give 
correct distribution of pressure on the shoe bottom. 

A slight turn of a handwheel adjusts for changes in shoe 





Overhead mechanism sizes. 
accommodates all heel heights 


(2) New Improved Pad Box 


This latest type of pad box takes a wider range of sizes, 
adjusts to more heel heights and gives improved bottom 
character. 


‘3 Positive Time-Pressure Control 

An adjustable device automatically controls the time 

under hydraulic pressure, assuring a uniform bonding 
period for each shoe and permitting both stations to be 

Pad boxes can be angled under pressure at the same time. The individual opera- 

to aid operator tion of each station permits an overlapping cycle. 





While designed primarily for “flat” work, this machine 
can be used effectively in many cases on shoes carrying 
conventional Cuban and Louis heels. 


Its simple, rugged construction and easy operation make 
it right for volume production. 


“. The hydraulic system keeps most moving parts bathed 
Timing device controls time in oil. This and all mechanical features are designed to 
under pressure provide maximum production with minimum main- 
tenance expense. 
For complete details call the nearest United branch office. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


degree of skills found in the city, and in part the higher 
cost of living in a metropolitan area. 

Lower wage rates, of course, do not necessarily mean 
lower labor costs. The combination of wage rates and 
labor productivity must be considered in this connection. 
Evidence that lower wage rates in the area do not imply 
lower than average productivity tends to be shown by the 
fact that wage costs as a percent of total costs are lower 
in the district than for the nation as a whole. For the 
entire shoe industry the labor input cost as a percent of 
total value of output is roughly 29 percent. For this region 
the equivalent ratio is in the neighborhood of 26 percent. 

The cost of the leather input as a percent of total value 
of output is somewhat higher for the shoe industry in this 
district than the national average, 45 percent as against 43 
percent. Generally speaking, this may be attributed to re- 
gional differences in the product mix—types and kinds of 
shoes produced. 

Transportation charges on leather are relatively small, 
averaging only about 1.18 percent of the wholesale value 
at destination for all rail shipments in 1941. While sub- 
sequent alterations in rate structure relative to leather 
prices may have changed this figure sémewhat, the differ- 
ential in transportation charges for this area as against 
other areas still is not substantial. 

Power rates in general are lower in this area than in 

her shoe producing centers, particularly relative to those 

New England. However, since total electricity charges 

present less than 1% of 1 percent of value of output, a 
ifferential in this cost item is not significant in itself. 

e input ratio of electricity value to total value of output 

this area is about half of the industrywide average. 

The shoe industry has displayed a marked long-run 

end toward an increasing size of plant, as measured by 

mployes per plant. In 1900 the average number of work- 

s per plant was about 90. In 1947 the average establish- 

ent employed about 178 persons. Chart II] compares the 

erage size of plant in the shoe industry with that for 

other industries, and indicates that the average shoe 
anufacturing plant tends to run larger than the average 
ant for all manufacturing combined. 

There are, however, important regional differences in 

ant size. Newer plants tend to be larger than older 

ants. Thus areas most recently attractive to the industry 
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tend to have iarger size plants. Chart III contrasts the 
average size of plant in the important producing states in 
1947. It is clearly evident that the states with a younger 
age distribution of plants have significantly larger estab- 
lishments. In Missouri the average plant employed 315 
persons; in Illinois, 342. For the Eighth District as a 
whole there were about 330 people at work in an average 
shoe plant. 

The characteristic features of the St. Louis district shoe 
industry have been noted as: (1) on the output side- 
higher-than-average price and quality shoes, greater con- 
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centration in women’s shoes, and larger scale distributive 
techniques; and (2) on the input side—lower-than-average 
labor and power costs, higher leather costs, and larger 
plant size. 

They contain in sum certain implications for the outlook 
for St. Louis district shoe producers. On the debit side of 
the account the specialization in relatively expensive shoes 
and in quality women’s shoes makes district shoe produc- 
tion sensitive to style change and introduces a tendency 
toward strong seasonal fluctuations into the output rate. 
In addition the higher-than-average price per pair makes 
for sensitivity to any consumer shift to lower price shoes. 

On the credit side there are a number of favorable as- 
pects which encourage belief in the long-run stability of 
the district shoe industry. Because of the central geographic 
location, shoe manufacturers located in the district enjoy 
a favorable freight cost differential on the finished prod- 
uct over other areas to the East, particularly New England, 
in serving a national market. The advantage is further 
heightened as the consuming market shifts further West. 

In contrast with eastern production centers, St. Louis 
district production is dominated by large-scale multi-plant 
manufacturers. Past experience has indicated that such 
firms generally fare better during short-run recessions than 
the smaller firms. The shoe industry is characteristically 
a highly competitive industry. Relatively low capital re- 
quirements encourage an unusual degree of freedom of 
entry. The result is a great many small firms, in some 
cases dangerously undercapitalized. competing for a rela- 
tively small share of the total shoe business. In an industry 
where frequently over half of the firms engaged in pro- 
duction report losses, such small firms add a strong ele- 
ment of potential instability. 

Experience has also shown somewhat more stability of 
operation on the part of those firms producing factory 
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brands, producing for stock, and selling through chain 
stores. These operations are all characteristic of large 
firms and again more characteristic of St. Louis district 
operations than of operations for the country as a whole. 
Such factors aid in offsetting the sharply seasonal nature 
of quality women’s shoe production. District shoe produc- 
tion actually shows less seasonal variation than the shoe 
industry as a whole. 

The larger average size of plant in the district is nearer 
to the optimum size plant than the average size for the 
nation as a whole. In general this means more efficient 
operations, lower costs, and a better competitive position 
for district producers. 

As industrial development in the St. Louis district con- 
tinues and income from manufacturing grows, the wage 
rate differential between urban areas and metropolitan 
centers in this district and similar areas in other parts of 
the country may be expected to decrease. However, since 
many of the shoe plants in this area are located in rural 
surroundings where the primary alternative source of em- 
ployment is in agriculture, the disappearance of the exist- 
ing wage differential may be very gradual. 

Total shoe production in the nation in 1950 (485 million 
pairs) was about one-third greater than output (361 mil- 
lion pairs) in 1929. Peak production (529 million pairs) 
in 1946 was 57 percent more than in 1929. In contrast 
total industrial output in the United States in 1950 was 
up 82 percent from 1929. Over the 21-year period, per 
capita consumption of shoes in the United States increased 
from 2.9 pairs to 3.2 pairs per year, about 10 percent. 
The balance of the gain reflected population increase. 
Thus, while both increased per capita consumption and 
increased population are important factors in domestic 
demand for shoes, the major expansive element has been 
population growth. 
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During the war years total military expenditures on 
shoes never accounted for more than 11 percent of total 
shoe production. The combined purchases of the armed 
services over the four-year period 1942 through 1945 
totaled about nine percent of production. Current military 
purchases of shoes amount to about three percent of total 
output. 

The relative growth of the shoe industry is not likely 
to be rapid. As real income increases, however, there may 
be an increasing shift to higher quality shoes. A continued 
period of high level output for the national economy is 
likely to insure a more stable market than has been the 
case in the past. 

American shoe exports have never constituted an im- 
portant market for the shoe industry as a whole. In 1950 
exports amounted to only 2.5 percent of total domestic 
production and this was four times the proportion exported 
in 1938. Exports reached unusually high levels during the 
war and immediate postwar years as American shoe pro- 
ducers were called upon to supply markets usually sup- 
plied by foreign producers. There were 13.3 million pairs 
of shoes exported in 1946. By 1950 this figure had de- 
clined to around 3.7 million pairs. As. foreign production 
continues to grow, European producers continue to recover 
their prewar markets. And as an increasing number of 
countries impose restrictions on shoe imports, total United 
States exports seem likely to get smaller rather than larger. 


Shifts of Exports Significant 

The shifts in the pattern of American exports which 
have taken place since 1939 are of "particular significance 
for the St. Louis area. Prior to World War II the leading 
markets for United States shoe exports were the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and Cuba. These three countries ac- 
counted for 60 percent of the market for shoe exports from 
this country. During the war years the Netherlands, 
U.S.S.R, and Belgium-Luxembourg were the principal im- 
porters of American shoes. In 1950, following five years 
of European recovery, the principal markets for American 
shoe exports were in the Western Hemisphere, rather than 
in Europe. 

There is practically no market for American shoes in 
South America, but a fairly substantial market in the 
Central American countries and Mexico. It is this group 
of nations whose demand for United States shoes is likely 


to be of particular importance to producers in the St. Louis 
area. In this respect, even though total shoe exports have 
not increased significantly, the shift in markets has in- 
creased the importance of foreign trade for this area. 
Also important is the fact that women’s shoes dominate the 
export trade, accounting for 54 percent of shoe exports in 
1950. 

This brief survey of the market for American shoe pro- 
duction serves to indicate the mature nature of the indus- 
try. Marked acceleration in demand and output is not 
anticipated, but the industry should look forward to a 
steady growth paralleling or even exceeding slightly the 
rate of population growth. And unlike many mature in- 
dustries, it runs small risk of being supplanted by newer 
industries or made completely obsolete by technological 
change. 


Abundance of Labor 

The primary resource of a newly developing area, such 
as St. Louis, is an abundant supply of able, potentially 
productive, but untrained labor. As a mechanized industry 
with low capital requirements and relatively low-skilled 
labor needs, the shoe industry is ideally adapted to the 
utilization of such a resource. The location of a shoe plant 
in a developing area affords more productive employment 
for a labor supply drawn largely from agricultural pur- 
suits, raises incomes, trains labor in machine technology, 
and provides a foundation for further economic develop- 
ment. Characteristically this subsequent development 
forces decentralization of the industry into newer under- 
developed areas where the process tends to be repeated. 
The continuing shift of shoe plants out of the metropolitan 
areas in this and other areas, an example of this tendency, 
holds important implications for district development. 

It is doubtful whether any significant increase in the 
district share of total shoe production can be anticipated. 
Shoe production in this area as a percent of total shoe 
production is leveling off from a peak of 21 percent in 
1947 to something in the neighborhood of 19 percent. |The 
rapid increase in the share that occurred in the “twenties 
is not likely to be repeated again. It should be noted that 
increase in the district’s share of total shoe production was 
accompanied by the absolute decline of production located 
in the East rather than with a particular rapid expansion 
in total shoe output. 
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“FURANS" 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


since 1940, they have been especially 
important as selective solvents for 
the purification of butadiene or syn- 
thetic rubber materials. 

Economically, the furans are par- 
ticularly interesting because they 
can be inexpensively derived from 
agricultural-waste materials (such as 
oat and cottonseed hulls). But, curi- 
ously enough, low costs and inher- 
ently dark colors have probably done 
more than anything else to limit the 
use of furans; for, to this day, many 
processing engineers are apparently 
convinced that these resins should be 
employed exclusively as “cheapen- 

” 
ers. 

Natural tan, brown, and_ black 
hues have imposed some obvious 
restrictions on the use of most furans 
in the manufacture of products re- 
quiring transparent or translucent 
colors. But, even if a few translu- 
cent furans were not now available, 
these tints could not be regarded 
as objectionable in many leather 
products. 

Moreover, it should be noted that 
furans have many desirable physical 
and chemical qualifications—proper- 
ties that cannot be equalled by some 
of the resins that are now most ex- 
tensively utilized by leather manufac- 
turers. For example: 

(a) When polymerized or solidi- 
fied, they have more mechanical 
strength than many commonly used 
thermosets. 

(b) They may be compounded for 
use, as thermosetting or thermoplas- 
tic resins with maximum or minimum 
flexibility after polymerization. 

(c) They frequently have superior 
mechanical strength and chemical 
stability, being especially desirable 
in this nespect where elevated oper- 
ating temperatures must be with- 
stood by a finished product. 

Typical furans at this writing are 
phenol-furfural, furfural-lignin, and 
furfuryl-alcohol resins. Like other 
resins now used in processing leath- 
ers, these and other furans are avail- 
able as liquid monomers, dispersions, 
and emulsions. 

The monomers are especially inter- 
esting because they may be obtained 
as low-viscosity solutions with no 
volatile constituents, whereas most 
monomeric resins are heavy “syrups” 
which must be “thinned” or dispersed 
in solvents for many applicational 
purposes. Among other things, this 
means that monomeric furans have 
relatively small molecules—particles 
with the dimensions required to pen- 
etrate porous materials — while sol- 
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vent-dispersed resins ordinarily re- 
tain macromolecular characteristics 
and are most useful as surface coat- 
ings (since their dispersion media 
alone are capable of wetting or im- 
pregnating leather pores). 

One of the low-viscosity monomers 
that has been tested by Research As- 
sociates is a product known as Plas- 
preg manufactured by Furane Plas- 
tics & Chemicals, Inc., at Glendale, 
Calif. This product was specifically 
developed for use as an impregnat- 
ing resin, but not for leather materi- 
als. However, good results were ob- 
tained in processing leather test speci- 
mens with the monomer as follows: 

(1) The resin was catalyzed by 
mixing one part acid with five parts 
Plaspreg, by weight. 

(2) Strips of cowhide, each about 
six inches long and one inch wide, 
were respectively immersed in the 
catalyzed solution for periods of 5 
and 10 minutes. 

(3) Leather strips were removed 
from the solution, placed on a flat 
surface, and heated for 10 hours 
with infra-red lights (purpose of 
which was to polymerize the resinous 
impregnants with temperatures of 
about 125° F.). 

Specimens thus processed had 
greatly increased rigidity—a_prop- 
erty that might have been avoided, 
if necessary, by adding plasticizer 
to the Plaspreg resin prior to the 
impregnation of test specimens. How- 
ever, the leather strips retained 
enough flexural strength and flexi- 
bility to indicate the possible use 
of similar materials in molding toes 
or heels for shoes which would have 
greatly increased surface hardness, 
water resistance, and mechanical 
strength. 

Incidentally, a long curing cycle 
was necessary in polymerizing the 
resinous impregnants in the latter 
specimens because thermosetting 
materials will boil if excessively 
heated without being subjected to a 
certain amount of pressure. Com- 
parable work could be done in a 
matter of minutes or seconds if 
Plaspreg-impregnated leathers were 
loaded in molds or dies and com- 
pressed, so that temperatures up to 
about 300° F. can be used for poly- 
merization purposes. 

Where surface coatings alone were 
required to finish or laminate leather 
materials, a furan compound known 
as furfurylated dimethylolurea has 
been dispersed in water, acetone, 
methanol, ethyl acetate, and many 
similar solutions for applications in- 
volving spraying, brushing, dipping, 
etc. Rubber or related elastomeric 
resins were added to the coating so- 
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lutions where coating bonds of maxi- 
mum flexibility were desired, and 
the applied resins were usually solidi- 
fied in a few hours without heat or 
pressure (although the latter could 
have been used, if necessary, to mini- 
mize time requirements). 

Both with and without elastomeric 
ingredients, furfurylated dimethyl- 
olurea coatings adhered strongly to 
leather surfaces; and, when they 
were used to bond leather to leather 
or leathers and other materials (in- 
cluding woods, metals, glass, and 
plastics), the strength of the coating 
bonds was such that unbonded por- 
tions of test specimens became an 
invariable source of failures when 
the specimens were tensile tested. 

When used for the sole purpose 
of finishing leather surfaces, the fur- 
furylated dimethylolurea dispersions 
were pigmented for most opaque 
color effects; and test spécimens 
coated therewith, in addition to be- 
ing impervious to water and most 
common chemical solutions, had 
about twice as much abrasion re- 
sistance as the best types of conven- 
tionally finished shoe leathers thaty 
could be obtained for purposes of” 
comparison. Further, it was dis- 
covered that the furan-finished speci- 
mens could retain a high-gloss lustre’ 
when buffed without the aid of waxes” 
or polishing compositions. 

Information now available clearly” 
indicates that production problems, 
due to the use of furans in process¢ 
ing leathers, will be slight—particus 
larly so, in comparison with the ade 
vantages that can be anticipated. 
Some work must yet be done to des 
termine the precise formulae that 
can be used most successfully in some 
circumstances, and a few special 
precautions will have to be observed, 
in other circumstances—for example, 
to prevent premature catalytic re« 
actions which may thicken furans 
so that they will not serve their pure 
poses if they are not used in a cere 
tain period of time after they are 
mixed. 

However, most manufacturers 
should be able to utilize existent 
processing facilities in work with 
furans so that very little new equip- 
ment will be required; and it is be- 
lieved that few (if any) workers will 
need appreciable training to maintain 
resultant production operations with 
maximum efficiency. 

It is particularly encouraging to 
note that the use of furans should 
enable the leather industry to recover 
many customers who have been lost 
in recent years to producers of rub- 
ber and plastic gaskets, friction belts, 
clothing, upholstering materials etc. 
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An Open Letter to shoe Yamufacturerss 
Shoe Retailers+ Tanners. and Finders 


Dear Shoe Man: 
Tis 16 the time of the yeer when you are peset 
by pleas soricitations on of all the gree 
services — er, Combined Appeal, hed 83, 
~~-Pollo, many others- All are worthy -~ all deserve 
your supports 
Shoe Jorenen 
a measure of 


Very truly yourss 


W. Be S- Fe & Se Ae 


£ yom , 
Henry E- Yeirs Ryman Snider 
Co-Chaimmen Go-Chairnan 


fades 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 








Wanted and For Sale 
Wanted: Surplus Stocks 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 
Samples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS. 
WRITE 
MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Wanted 


50 frame Toggle Unit, completely equipped 
24 inch Buzzel Buffers 

State make, condition and best price. Write 
Box Z-15, Leather And Shoes, 10 High St 
Boston, Mass 


Lines Wanted 


ESTABLISHED Tanner's and Manufacturer's 
Agents are interested in obtaining additional 
high grade lines for the St. Louis Territory 
We invite correspondence from those inter- 
ested and can assure them of the best kind of 
representation. Address M-4, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 


Leather Chemist and Tanner 
Research and Government Work a Specialty 
E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
ELizabeth 3-7336 


Factory for Sale or Rent 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Danville) Fac- 
tory for sale or rent. About 26,000 sq. ft 
two boilers, elevator, sprinkler system, 2 acres 
land, good labor conditions, equipped for tan- 
ning Price $55,000 including machinery 
Terms. Address L-8, c/o Leather and Shoes 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N 


Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undi a 

inch for h 

Wanted’”’ and ‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Cony 
must be in our hands not later 
Tuesday for publication in “a 
issue of the following Sa‘ 

Advertisements with box acumbers are 
strictly confidential and formation 
concerning them will be pe. by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING - 
300 W. Adams St. 

















Help Wanted 








Salesman 


WANTED: SALESMAN to take on a sideline 
of leather toplifts and soles for the Finding 
Trade. May cover any territory in the United 
States. Commission basis 
Address L-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il) 


Sirens Wanted 


SALESMAN WANTED: Selling to shoe and 
slipper manufacturers in New York City and 
Brooklyn. 
Address M-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y¥ 


Selenmun 


SALESMAN WANTED: Selling to novelty and 
leather goods manufacturers in New York City 
and Brooklyn 
Address M-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 





Situations Wanted 











P. O. Box 218 





NEOSAPON CX 


Cationic Fat Liquor 


FIBER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MATAWAN, N. J. 





JJaul Ballagher 
XN Ca., Ine. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Jickled Sheep Stinrs 
PE \BODY, NIASS. 


December 8, 195! 


Demonstrator Salesman 
YOUNG MAN, practical and technical experi- 
ence in all phases of leather processing, de- 
sires position as demonstrator salesman. Ex- 
cellent references. 

Address L-15, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Foreman 


LASTING and making rooms. 20 years’ ex 
perience women’s shoes. Prefer N. E., but 
will go anywhere. Write Box Z-13, Leather 
and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston, Mass 


Foreman & Superintendent 


18 YEARS’ experience. Prefer women’s lines 
Prefer N. E., but will go anywhere. Write 
Box Z-14, Leather and Shoes, 10 High St 
Boston, Mass 


Hide Man 


Expert on Domestic or on South American 
goods. Fast moving receiver, personable. intel- 
ligent man looking for suitable employment. 
Write Box Z-16, 20 Vesey St., New York. N. Y. 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 


WILL BUY 


CANCELLED—UNSHIPPED 
REJECTED OR OVER-STOCKED 
CHEMICALS — DRUGS 
SOLVENTS 
PHARMACEUTICALS — OILS | 

PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 














BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “‘TACCO” 


® 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sole mene ~ bond the Leather 


istry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Li berty 2-0517 Boston, Mass, 








Use LES WANT ADS 


for sale of machinery, equip- 
ment, supplies, plants, etc. 
They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ii. 
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Coming Events 





Dec. 12, 1951—46th Annual Meeting and 
Buffet Dinner of The Boot and Shoe Trav- 
elers Association of New York. Hotel Mc- 
Alpin at 5:00 p.m. 

Jan. 13-16, 1952—-Second Market Week 
by members of The Boot and Shoe Trav- 
elers Association of New York. 

Jan. 12, 1952 — Eighth Annual Banquet 
of New England Shoe Foremen’s and Su- 
perintendent's Association. Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

Jan, 19-23, 1952— 38th Annual Mid- 
Atlantic Shoe Show. Sponsored by Middle 
Atlantic Shoe Retail and 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion. Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

March 9-12, 1951—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York City. 

March 11-12, 1952—Showing of Ameri- 
can Leathers for Fall and Winter, 1952. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

April 27-30, 1952—Annual Shoe Show- 
ing. Sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Bh. 5-7, 1952—Annual Spring Conven- 

of Tanners’ Council. Castle Harbour 
Hotel, Tuckerstown, Bermuda. 

May 11-13, 1952—Fourth Factory Man- 
agement Conference. Sponsored by Na/ 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 





May 11-15, 1952 — Popular Price Shoe 


Show of America. Showing of shoes a 
Fall 1952, sp d by Nati 

, tion of Shoe Chain Stares and New a. 
* land Shoe and Leather Association. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


May 19-20, 1952—Eighth Annual Meet- 
Hotel 





June 1-4, 1952—Annual Convention of 
American Leather Chemists Association. 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

Aug. 24-27, 1952—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York. 

Aug. 26-27, 1952—Showing of American 
Leathers for Spring and Summer, 1953. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Oct. 23-24, 1952—Annual Fall Meeting. 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 27-30, 1952 — National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association and National Shoe Retailers 
Association. Palmer House and other hotels 


Anthony C. Schmelzer 


. 77, retired shoe manufacturer, 
died Nov. 29 at his home in Falmouth, 
Mass. A native of Germany, Schmel- 
zer came to the U. S. while a child. 
For many years he was associated with 
Edwin Clapp & Son, East Weymouth, 
Mass., manufacturer of men’s high- 
grade shoes. He had lived in Fal- 
mouth since his retirement in 1940. 
Surviving are his wife, Eva, and a son, 


Richard W. 


Walter Braselton 


. 75, retired shoe superintendent, 
died recently at University General 
Hospital, Columbia, Mo., after an ill- 
ness of six weeks. A native of George- 
town, O., Braselton moved to Colum- 
bia in 1916, where he was superin- 
tendent of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 


_ Co. factory there until 1930. He 


served as superintendent in other shoe 
factories at various times. Braselton 
was a Mason and active in organiza- 
tional and community affairs. He 
leaves his wife, Rhoda; a son, Fred; 
and four grandchildren. 


Charles F. Baker 


. 63, retired leather foreman, died 
recently at his home in West Bridge- 
Before his retirement 
several years ago, he was a foreman 
in the cut sole department of E. P. 
Fitzgibbons Co. of Whitman. He was 
a native of West Dennis, Mass. Sur- 
viving are his wife, a son, a daughter 


water, Mass. 


and a sister. 
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re and when we get through you 
won’t have any wringing problems! 
How come? It’s simple. The 
Stehling All-Hydraulic Wringing 
Machine is the result of long study 
and experimentation with wringing 
operations. It combines all the 
better features of the standard me- 
chanical wringer plus an entirely 
new hydraulic system. 

Clutch and brakes of the mechani- 
cal machine have been completely 
eliminated and with them all the 
adjustments, repairs and replace- 
ments, together with general clutch 
maintenance have out the 
window, too! 

Pressure roll springs are done away 
with. Gone, too, are the headaches 
of over stressing, broken spring 
rods, and the costly, time-wasting 
adjustment in which two men were 
required to regulate pressure with 
the long lever. 

The Stehling hydraulic 


smooth, quiet. The open position 


gone 


unit is 


Machine Wie’ 
\1'S 


Tanne nq 


M AKE SURE 


l 


put your 


WRINGING PROBLEMS 








u the wringer / 


Stehling All Hydraulic Combination Wringer 


is increased one inch for faster, 
more efficient feeding. Foot treadle 
control opens, closes and can re- 
verse its closing operation at any 
point. 


Take us up on our offer to end 
your wringing problems. Let us 
show you how the Stehling All- 
Hydraulic Wringer will work for 
you. 


| CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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NOTHING LIKE IMPROVEMENT! 


ahd the “Double Action” 


New NOPCOLENES 


bring you improvement PLUS 


Ever hear how roast pork got its start? Charles Lamb, 
essayist, has given us the dope, culled from an ancient manu- 
script. A Chinese hog raiser let his pigs share his home. One 
day, his son burned down the family shack. Groping in the 
ashes, the boy encountered roasted pig. He licked his fingers 
to cool them . . . and brother! how good they tasted. He 
grabbed for more meat, and gave his dad some. Together 
they quickly built a new house, put new pigs inside, and set 
the place afire. Neighbors caught on, and home-burning be- 
came the favorite pastime in China. 


Today, modern appliances heat-seal pork juices and cook 
“to a turn” . . . double-action improvement of the first 
magnitude! 


Ever hear, too, how Nopcolene* fatliquors got started? 
Through extensive research, backed by the conviction that 
“double-action” oils, giving excellent surface lubrication plus 
easily controlled penetration, would aid the tanning industry 
tremendously. 


The first Nopcolenes proved our theories sound. Here 
were remarkable oils, promising valuable new advantages. 
But, unlike the Chinese home-burners, we were not content 
with initial results. We made vital improvements. 


Today, Nopco’s improved Nopcolenes are truly unique. 
They accomplish an over-all fatliquoring job with exceptional 
efficiency. Using them singly or in combination, the tanner 
can obtain leather with any degree of surface feel, temper, 
hand, break or stretch desired. 


In addition, these remarkable “double-action” oils are 
readily soluble and virtually moisture-free—offering definite 
economies in handling, freight and storage. 


Profit by sending for full informa- 
tion today. 


Free! This book gives up-to-the-minute data 
about Nopco’s improved Nopcolenes, and for- 
mulas for various leathers. Write for your copy 
today. 


Nopco Oils make good leather better 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


L Foccceas wana at § 


RESEARCH 


en, 1 : Pp. 


Branches: Boston « Chicago ¢ Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Calif. 


d Trade Mark of Nopco Chemical Company 








